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The Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co., starting production last month, opens a new region on 
the Oregon Coast for pulp manufacture. 
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WILE OF RIF- 
FLERS CAN= 
NOT DO-e- 
IT TAKES ALL 
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The Tolhurst Centrifugal by mul- 


tiplying the force of gravity by 
ah hundreds naturally does that 

AND BUILT BY which a sand trap cannot do. 

\ SPECIALISTS TOLHURST, in this machine, 
brings to the paper industry the 
same specialized Knowledge of 
centrifugal engineering that has 
made the name TOLHURST a 
synonym for excellence in the 
chemical, textile and other 

> industries. 


Write for the Tothurst Bulletin which de- 
scribes this machine, its economies, produc- 
tion advrantages and profit possibilities. 
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TOLHURST WACHINE WORKS, inc. 2 
TROY, N. Y. - 


New York Office: 30 Church Street 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn Street — 
Vacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month—except in March, when publicati ni-monthly—at 71 Columbia 8St., Seatte, 
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HAMMERMILL Presses the Button 


and the Fourdrinier Rolis Out 


AT Hoquiam, Wash., Hammermill Bond 


is enjoying the benefits of the modern 
removable Fourdrinier and Aldrich high- 
speed shake. This up-to-date Fourdrinier 
part was built by the Beloit Iron Works and 
incorporates the newest features in papermaking 
machinery. 


When changing a wire the removable Fourdrinier 
rolls out by power as a unit. It eliminates the 
necessity of handling any parts, saves time, 
prevents wear and abuse of table rolls, etc. and 
maintains permanent and perfect alignment of 
running parts. It insures longer wire life and 
more efficient operation. 


The shake is adjustable both as to stroke and 
speed while machine is in operation. It enables 
the operator to determine and conveniently 


regulate the correct motion that will give 
the best results in the shortest time. 


Other features of the Beloit-built Hammer- 

mill Fourdrinier part are the breast rolls and 
table rolls mounted in Timken bearings, savealls, 
under the wire, so arranged that they are easily 
cleaned and requiring no handling when changing 
wire;suction boxes with patented hydraulic oscilla- 
ting device, which prevents grooving of covers and 
insures longer wire life and easier guiding of the 
wire; Beloit Cantilever suction couch roll with 
direct drive, permits suspending the front end of 
roll in the air, thus dispensing with the use of a 
“cigarette holder” when changing wires with the 
Beloit wire carriage. 


The small amount of power required to operate 
this Fourdrinier is amazing indeed. 


It will pay you to get the facts. Write us. 
The Removable Way is the Modern Way 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 


he BELOIT 


When writing to Batorr Iron Works please mention Paciric PULP AND PaPeR INDUSTRY 
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PAPER 


QUALITY 
Starts Here 


Paper, it is said, is made in the beat- 
ers. The pulp that flows onto the 
Fourdrinier wire is paper in solution 
—it has received its character, its 
basic qualities for better or for worse, 
and is beginning its long journey 
through the world of business. The 
best the paper machine can do is to 
shake the water from it, dry it out, 
smooth it, roll it up. 


If the length and strength of the 
fibres is preserved throughout the 
process that prepares them for nest- 
ling together on the Fourdrinier into 
a sheet of paper, the result is good 
paper. 

It is the province of the Fritz Ver- 
tical Hydrator to prepare the pulp 
for the final process of paper form- 
ation better than it has heretofore 
been prepared. The fibres are scien- 
tifically hydrated and brushed out 
without recourse to beating, bruis- 
ing, pounding. 

Strength increase is a matter of 
record in all mills equipped with this 
machine. We invite correspondence. 
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The Hydrator consists of ten discs mounted on 
a vertical shaft and running opposite ten sta- 
tionary discs mounted on the inside wall of a 
cylinder 3 feet 2 inches outside diameter. The 
movable discs have 59 tapering bars 9 incheslong 
and the stationary plates have 52 similar bars. 
The discs travels at a speed of 300 R. P. M. 


The clearance between the discs is adjustable 
from .003 inch to .030 inch. 


Stock passes between the bars on the station” 
ary plates and the whirling discs, is thrown to 
the outside by centrifugal force while being re- 
fined and hydrated; then the suction action draws 
it down tothe next battery of stationary and 
movable elements, where itis similarly acted upon. 


Fully covered by patents and patents 
pending in the U.S. and foreign countries 


VERTICAL HYDRATOR COMPANY 


Putp and Paper “itt Machinery and Supplies 


General Offices: Tribune Tower 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





When writing the VertTIcaL Hyprator Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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Falk Speed Reducers Insure Greater Efficiency 
— Have 100% Overload Capacity 


The country-wide recognition and acceptance of Falk Herringbone Gear Speed 
Reducers is an earned one ... It is the result of efficient, faultless speed re- 
ducer service based upon actual performance ... Falk Speed Reducers incor- 
porate the famous Falk Herringbone Gears, designed to deliver 96% to 982% 
of the power at full load... They have 100% overload capacity for start- 
ing and during intermittent periods .. . Simple, compact in design, Falk Speed 
Reducers are oil-tight, dirt-proof, noiseless, free from heat and vibration ... 
They permit a higher ratio of reduction per gear, transmit the load and trans- 
form speed with less friction loss than any other type . . . Standard sizes car- 
ried in stock at competitive prices ... Send for a Speed Reducer Bulletin. 


THE FALK CORPORATION — Milwaukee 


NEW YORK WILKES-BARRE AKRON CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM SEATTLE 
ALBANY PITTSBURGH DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON SAN PRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND KALAMAZOO 8T. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 


Canada: Tue Witttam Kennepy & Sons, Lrpv., Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Branches: HALIPAX TORONTO MONTREAL COBALT WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


FALK 


SPEED REDUCERS 


When writing THe FaLk Corp., please mention PaciFic PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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Peck Carrier 


e 


>FLINT-RIM< 
Sprocket 


Belt Conveyor 


oe «a 





SS - 850 Chain for suspend- “C” Class 400” “RC” Class 
~~ and qaets Combination Chain Class Chain Chain for power 
arking drums transmission 


Everything for Handling 
Materials, and 
Driving Machinery 
| Dat ped mill should use the new 1088-page 


Link-Belt General Pricelist Catalog 500, 
which completely covers in list prices and descrip- 





Gears of all kinds 





Friction Clutch 








Malleable Iron 
Safety Collar 


Channel-top sorting-table conveyor, 
for handling logs from barking drums 





Style “DS” Take-up 


>HEXTOP-< 


Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive 








Link-Belt bn my meg Speed Reducer 


Link-Belt Crawler (Sykes tooth form) Chain Conveyor handling logs 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 3436 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED COMPANY 
San TONES eenenens pee: and Harrison Sts. Sb cccceecesesovsvegees 820 First Ave. S. eaten: MN éaditemessiowe weed 67 Front St. 
heneseoe ceeccsosoneeeee 526 Third St. Los Angeles..........361-369 S. Anderson St. 


LINK-BELT 
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wouldnt mi 
this little book for anything 


comes to my desk every month 
and. is loaded with timely informa- 
tion about things we ought to 
know. After I have read it, I pass 
it on down the line. If you are not 
getting it you’re missing something. 
Better drop a line to Black-Clawsoni 
to put you on the mailing list, and 
it will be sent regularly without cost 
or obligation. 


- S S 7» Nn Cr THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Executives, engineers an d de Operating Shartle Brothers Machine Co., Middletown, Ohio 
partment hes of paper and EXPORT OFFICE: 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 

ulp mill plants will gladly 
Be ut on the Messenger 
line list gratis, upon re- 
quest. 
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A glimpse of the lower press roll assembly on a No. 5 cylinder machine Eo 
in the Manayunk (Pa.) Mill of the Container Corporation of America. 









1ERE 
the load is Heaviest 


and the duty Hardest 


OR nearly three years, without any trouble 
whatever, NORMA-HOFFMANN Precision 
Roller Bearings have carried the exceptional 
load of the lower press rolls on this cylinder 
machine. 














The duty is extremely heavy. Added to the 
weight of the lower roll (carried entirely on 
the bearings) is the weight of the upper roll 
plus the pressure exerted by a hand-screw. But 
even under this tremendous burden, PRECISION 
Quality is demonstrating the superdependability 
for which it has always stood. 








Let our engineers share 


with you their long NN 
experience in applying 


Precision Bearings to 


paper mill problems. PREIS IVN BEARINGS 


NORMA-HUFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFURD, CONN., U.S.A. 


N-1034 








When writing to NoRMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CorP., please mention Pactric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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an Emergenc 


SERVICE 


And here's 
the Shartle 


Brand 
' Here's 
Another 


And One 
More 


—The Howard Smith Paper Company, Montreal, needed a 
pump and had to have it quick. They wired the order at 4:45 p.m. 
and the pump was on its way at 11:00 a. m. the next morning. 


—The Cornstalk Products Co. needed three thickeners in a hurry. 
Six days after the order came in the thickeners went out—and 
that’s speed on a product like thickeners. 


—May 27th, U. S. Gypsum Co., reported “shut down, broken 
breaker roll.” In just 91 hours, less than 4 days, we had built from 
the ground up a complete set of our latest type marine bearings 
and housings, new armor plate, steel sides and hood and had 
started it on its way. 

Here at Shartles it is all in the day’s job to receive emergency calls 
and handle them with dispatch. You might bear this in mind 
when you get into a tight place where time is money. 

SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York City 


E 
I ) au) 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 
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More Efficient Deckers 
Mean Better Paper 


— is something almost 
uncanny in the way the stock 
coming from Oliver United 
Deckers hardly varies from the 
predetermined consistency. 


Even fairly wide fluctuations in 
the stock feed have little effect 
and can be handled in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. 


This uniform consistency means 
better control in the stock chest. 
There is greater assurance of a 


uniform product. 


And in addition the fine fibers, 
which escape through the ordin- 
ary decker, are retained in the 
stock. They, too, help to pro- 
duce a better product. 


Well over a hundred and fifty 
Oliver United Deckers are now 
in service. They have provided 
better deckering. They have 
aided in improving the manufac- 
turing as a whole. 


Sa A 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 


LONDON, W.C. 1 
150 Southampton Row 


{ehennasbees, E. L. Bateman 
onolulu, . A. Ramsay Co. 
Halle, Germany, Wilhelm Lill 


Recife, Brazil, Ayres and Son. Soerabaia, Java 


NEW YORK 
33 West 42nd St. 


Tokyo, The American Trading Co. 
Manila, E. J. Nell and Co. 
Scheveningen, Holland 


CHICAGO 
565 Washington Blvd. 
PARIS 
T. L. Genter, Concessionaire 
63 Ave. des Champs, Elysees 


Melbourne, Fyvie and Stewart 
Timmins, Ontario, B. D. Kelly 


t Van Lelyveld and Co. 


Factories: Oakland, Calif.; Hazleton, Penna. 
Cable Address: OLIUNIFILT 








When writing OLIVerR UNITED FILTERS INC., please mention PaciFIc PULP AND ParEer INDUSTRY 
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WHEN THE PAPER 
PILES UP ON 
THE REELS 


does your winder keep the aisles clear of rolls? 
CAMACHINES are built in speeds up to 3,000 
feet per minute. Fast enough to keep well ahead 
of the fastest paper machine and wind perfect 
counter bag and shipping rolls. 


Would you like to have additional interesting in- 
formation on these modern high speed winders? 


Ww 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York 








When writing Cameron Macuine Co., please mention Paciric PuLP aND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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M&W screen 








Clean—“and No Maybe’”’ 


There’s no ‘‘maybe’’ about the cleanness of a freshly-washed 
“M & W”’ Rotary Flat-Plate Screen. Notice the large opening 
of the cylinder necks. Everything inside is visible. To wash up, 
doors at the ends of the vat are opened, and a hose is played 
inside. That’s all. Using an electric bulb, the whole interior 
may be inspected. There’s no guessing. Two minutes with a 
hose is ample. If a different grade of stock is to be run, one hour 
covers changing plates. 


Paper mill executives seeking the cleanest paper at the lowest 
screening cost will find many other interesting features in 
‘““M & W’”’ Rotary Flat-Plate Screens. 


A catalog fully describing them will be sent on request. 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 





When writing to THe Moore & WHITE Co., please mention Paciric PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 


FOR FOURDRINIER AND CYLINDER PAPER MACHINES 














NORTH PHILA. STATION 
Preece trHiA, PA. 
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Imagine the Savings! 


MAGINE what a difference it would make in the effi- 

. ciency and economy of the machine drives in some 
industrial plants if the gearing were as well selected 
and maintained as the gearing on the turbines in the 
power plant. Often, the geared drives used with pro- 

# duction equipment seem to have been selected with | 
m regard only to the attainment of the correct machine 
speed. Economy of operation and maintenance are too 




















| often neglected. 
Of course, the production departments of plants where 
such poor practice is feund will argue that suitable gear- 
ing costs too much. The idea will be advanced that it is 
better to endure losses in power and high cost of main- 
tenance than to run up the fixed charges by being too 
particular about the gears This view, however, takes 
no account of the losses in production volume that follow, 
the use of misapplied, unsuitable, but cheap gearing. : 
When the management of plants now permitting such 
wasteful practices realizes the waste that 1s going on, | 
; changes will be made. The selection and maintenance 
¥ of gearing in the production department will be put in 
charge of the power engineer, who by training and ex- 
perience is fitted to carry out the most economical proce. 
—— f dure. And when this step is taken, imagine the savings 
Editorial in wih te mae! . ~ 
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from Power 





urn Imagination into Reality 


W ESTINGHOUSE-NUTTALL gear units are not merely a 
more compact method of reducing speed—their higher 
efficiency and more lasting dependability minimize those costly 
losses in production volume, and in power. Because they are 
totally enclosed in oil-tight and dust-proof cases, they require no 
attention except occasional oiling. What an obvious saving all 
this means over the often misapplied, exposed drives! 


Westinghouse-Nuttall gear units, the outcome of forty years 
of scientific development, serve the industry through unmatched 
quality. 

Our nearest representative will gladly show you how to turn 
imaginary savings into reality. r- 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY f 
NUTTALL WORKS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: LYMAN TUBE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Westinghouse 


Industrial Apparatus includes - - 








Arc Welding Equipment Insulating Materials Porcelain Insulators 
Automatic Switching Lighting Equipment Safety Switches 
Babbitt and Babbitt Pots Mazda Lamps Stokers 


Circuit-Breakers 


Electric Locomotives Micarta Gears Transformers and Lightning 
Electric Ovens Motors and Control Arresters 
Instruments and Meters Panelboards Speed Reducers 


When writing WestiINGcHousE Exectric & Mra. Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Papur INDUSTRY 
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WASTE! 
WASTE! 
WASTE! 


WHRY... Do you take a chance with your wire and felts? 
WHRY... Do you wash the dirt onto your clothing? 
WHY... Do you waste power pumping water for showers? 
WHY... Do you wish the stock would not stick? 


WHY. «« Do you not use the hi efficiency ““RAINSTORM” shower 
pipe? 


BECAUSE you are not familiar with 
THE “RAINSTORM” SHOWER PIPE 
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The Shower Pipe which does the work with 2/3 the pressure 
and does it right. 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE! 


with loose pieces—sharp projections—from dirt discharge 
on the wire 


Get familiar with the ““RAINSTORM” shower for your 


paper machine 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MEG. CoO. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
Western Sales Agent: JAY PLATT HAMERSLAG, 655 Russ Building 


San Francisco, California 








When writing to SmitH & WINCHESTER Mrc. Co. please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 

























Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed thru 
our Research Department. We 
are justly proud of this pains- 
taking care in development and 
production. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the High- 
est Quality. 


With plants conveniently located and 
our policy of carrying ample stocks of 
' materials on hand at all times, we are 
prepared to make prompt and efficient 
deliveries to all sections of the coun- 


try. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


WESTERN 
Sales Office: 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Plant: TACOMA, WASH. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


HOOKER 
Chemicals 


25 Pine St., New York City 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
















of the 
Highest 
Quality 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine . 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene . 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


EASTERN 
Sales Office: 












When writing to HooKeR ELECTRCHEMICAL Co., please mention PAciIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Part of an order of 72 5-h.p., 
750 r.p.m. type *‘AR”’”’ Motors 
direct connected to Sturte- 


All Fan Bearings wy cia Satna 
are Eliminated in this 
Unique Motor Installation 


large rayon plant. 


WAS possible to entirely eliminate the fan bearings in building these con- 
vertible multivane fan units for the air conditioning system of a large rayon 
plant. Because of the rugged construction, high mechanical efficiency and short 
shafts of the Allis-Chalmers motors, the rotating elements of the fans were mount- 
ed directly on the motor shaft extensions. This resulted in a more silent and 
efficient as well as a more compact unit. From the opposite ends of the motors, 
Texrope Drives operate other parts of the equipment. 


The sturdy mechanical construction of Allis-Chalmers motors is emphasized in 
the frames, shafts and bearings. Electric steel frames and spiders give maximum 
strength with minimum weight. Compactness in design permits shorter and 
more rigid shafts. These features, together with the greater load area and thrust 
capacity of the bearings, make these motors peculiarly adaptable to direct drives. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MIILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When writing to ALLIs-CHaLMERS Mra. Co. please mention Paciric Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 
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To jack up production, without increased 
payroll, you can’t do better than to install 
Pusey and Jones Paper-making Machines. 
The answer to bigger volume—in output, 
sales, collections and deposits, the added feet 
delivered like clockwork, hour after hour. 
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When writing to Pusry & JoNES CORPORATION please mention PaciFic PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
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Tae NEW KENWOOD 
TANNED BOARD FELTS 
SHOW A DEFINITE UP- 


TREND IN PRODUCTION 
ECONOWY 


Assuming average water 
removal properties, 
length of life and smooth- 
ness in running as being 
100%. the operations 
ehart of the New Ken- 
wood Tanned Board 
Felts shows a decided 
upward curve. 


Progressive, scientific development in Kenwood Felts 
has produced such outstanding successes as the One 
Sided Board Felt (pioneered by Kenwood), the Ken- 
wood Tanning Processes (developed by Kenwood), 


and now, the NEW Kenwood Tanned Bottom, Top | 
and Press Felts. 


Through a new method of yarn construction that does 

not inerease weight or bulk in the felt, four definite 

PrRopUCTS improvements are achieved. These NEW Kenwood 

E Felts are stronger, longer lived, more open and 
possess a better surface. 


F.C. HUYCK A&A SONS 


KENWOOD WILLS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
KENWOOD WILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


KENWOOD FELTS 


When writing to F. C. Huycxk & Sons please mention Paciric PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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WHERE SCREENING Is DIFFICULT 
Emptoys A Dousre VipraTor 


On jobs where the material being screened is separated with difficulty, the 
LEAHY employs an extra long screen jacket assembly and a double vibrator. 
The two vibrators acting in unison insure vibration to the very ends of the 
long screen surface. This type of vibrating screen is very efficient in the 
sorting of damp or wet wood chips from clinging sawdust and slivers. 


The principles of the LEAHY NO-BLIND Screen are protected funda- 
mentally by Reissue Patent No. 16,701, reissued August 9th, 1927. 


For Complete Information on the Leahy 
Screen or on Your Conveying Problems, write 


WEBSTER~BRINKLEY (0. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers and Engineers of Conveying, Screening, Elevating and Transmission Machinery 








When writing Wesster Brinkiey Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
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Product is Improved 
—Costs are Improved 


What the Marcy Open End Rod Mill 
brings to the paper maker 


O paper manufacturer is going to pass up—at 
least not without consideration — ways and 
means of improving his finished product. 


But if in addition to improving the product, he can at 
the same time cut costs, the investment in the “ways 
and means” is all the sounder. 


If asked, several prominent operators would say they 
use the Marcy Open End Rod Mill with excellent re- 
sults. In one plant, the caliper of the board was made 
more uniform because the fibers were more uniform 
and also machine broke was greatly reduced. In an- 
other plant, the strength of the paper was materially 
increased. The formation is better. In all plants using 


Marcy Rod Mills, per ton costs for beating are very 
low. 


Marcy Open End Rod Mills are a sound investment for 
paper manufacturers. 


JENN Sul S CoMeeits 


DENVER NEW YORK, 225 Broadway 
Lisensee under the Marcy Rod Mill Patents 


Manufactured in Canada by William Hamilton Limited, 
Peterborough, Ontario 
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When writing to THE MINE AND SwELTER Surpry Co., please mention PaciFic PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Accurate Equipment for Testing the Moisture of Your 
Palp Will Save You Thousands of Dollars 


THE WILLIAMS STANDARD 
PULP TESTING OUTFIT 


Conforms in every detail with the Official Method for the Sampling and 
Testing of Pulp as approved by the Technical Association of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Industry, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry, 
the American Woodpulp Importers Association, etc. 








New Horizontal Model 
Work-Table Top, Separate Compartments, Quicker Drying 


FEATURES 
OVEN—Double walled, electrically heated, with thermostat control. 
SAMPLE TRAYS—Removable for weighing hot samples while covered. 
THERMOMETERS —High grade six-inch dial form, one in each com- 


partment. 


SCALES—Accurate balances with brass weights, counterpoised tray 
holder and cover. 


It will pay you to write today 


THE WILLIAMS APPARATUS CO., Park Place, Watertown, N.Y. 








When writing to WiLLIAMS Apparatus Co. please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Simple and 






Speedy 





REED 


Plunger Type 
Stock Valve 


PATENTS PENDING 


A single action valve that is accepted 
as standard equipment in several of the 
largest Pacific Coast mills, where num- 
erous installations are demonstrating 
their superiority day in and day out 
under the most exacting conditions. 


These and Other Features 
Recommend the REED Valve 


Quick opening and closing. 
Will not stick. 
Self cleaning. 


Can be drained or washed out 
when in use. 

Operating lever can be locked in 
any desired position. 

Constructed with full-size pipe 
opening. 

Manufactured in sizes from 4-in. 


to 20-in. 











Further information 
on request. 





























Sole Manufacturers 


Smith and Valley tron Works Co. 


Builders of Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ELEVATION SECTION 


The New “PHERSON” Rotary Dryer 


Higher Efficiency—Smaller Units—Lower Costs 
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Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. 
Installed Willamette Digesters 
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Among those features that 
Prominent users of Willamette Digesters recommend Willamette 
include: 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., West Linn, Oregon; Lebanon, Digest ers are 


Oregon; Camas, Wash.; Floriston, Calif. 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash. : : : : : 
Powell River Co. Powell River, B. C. Truly cylindrical insuring long life from 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Oregon. linings. 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. a : 

(by my ty Ay As Minimum number of plates in cone and dome. 


Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Salem, Oregon. Field erected by experts. 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg, Oregon. 


, By 








Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash. : 
Salis ar Gn. Geen Gian, Perfectly fabricated, accurately and completely 


Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co., Empire, Oregon. shop fitted and assembled. 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, Shelton, Washington. 
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Sitka Spruce - 





A noble tree lends its name to the 


Pacific Coast’s Newest Pulp Mill 


N the vast coastal empire contained in the 300 odd 
miles stretching along the rugged Oregon coast 
from the mouth of the Columbia River to the Cali- 

fornia state line and reaching inland some 50 miles to 
the low summits of the Coast range the hand of man 
has little more than scratched at nature’s resources. 

As for logging and lumbering in this region there 
is nothing new to report, for there have been logging 
camps and lumber mills drawing here and there upon 
the timber for several decades. But as for pulp the 
region has been entirely overlooked in the five or six 
years just passed which have marked such an active 
expansion of pulp and paper manufacturing on the 
Pacific Coast. 

In some respects it may be said that pulp development 
of this region has not been able to offer perhaps quite 
the same facilities that may have been more readily 
accessible in some other regions. Coos Bay, somewhat 
more than halfway down the Oregon Coast, has more 
harbor improvements than other potential ports in this 
stretch of Coast. In fact, the claim is made that Coos 
Bay is the only natural port between the mouth of the 
Columbia and San Francisco. 

As for railroads, these are still few. The country is 
still very new. The Southern Pacific now terminates the 
rails of a branch line on Coos Bay, a line reaching south- 
westerly to the Coast from the main line at Eugene, 
Oregon. This branch has only been in for the past 13 
years. But Coos Bay people look to better times, to a 
deeper harbor, to more railroads, to more industries. 
The country is still very new. 


A New Industry 


Last month a new industry made its bow in the Coos 
Bay region when the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. 
made its first cook of pulp on November 23. 

In many respects this new mill has points of interest, 
opening up as it does this vast timber country of the 
Oregon Coast to pulp and paper manufacture. Some- 
what more than a year ago C. McC. Johnson with asso- 
ciates began construction on a mill that had been sifted 
mentally for many preceding months. Mr. Johnson has 
been knocking about in the Oregon Coast country, iden- 
tified with logging and sawmilling, for at least a quarter 
century. When he announced the formation of a com- 
pany to be known as the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co., 
to construct a 50-ton sulphite pulp mill at Empire, on 
Coos Bay, he had in mind the construction of a plant 
that would combine sawmill and pulp mill and which 
would use Sitka spruce almost exclusively. 

Mr. Johnson has little to say about the company of 
which he is president. Suffice it to say that this organiza- 
tion includes Nonda Anderson, another veteran Coos 
Bay lumberman, and others, and that the company is 
entirely financed from within around a group of Oregon 
timbermen. The whole project has moved along very 
quietly. But the mill is there today, and operating. That 
is proof of the pudding. 





The Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. is divided into 
two main units which are complementary. These are a 
sawmill and a pulp mill. The basic idea is to effect a 
greater wood utilization than would be possible perhaps 
than with either unit operating alone. The sawmill will 
saw out the clears and turn over the balance of the log 





PRESIDENT C. McC. JOHNSON 
Out around the plant in a slicker 


to be divided between saws and digesters according to 
the dictates of the lumber and pulp markets, respectively 
effecting a balance that will derive the greatest cash turn 
from the individual tree. Mr. Johnson estimates that 
the Sitka Spruce holdings which back this mill run about 
95 per cent spruce. There will also be some fir and some 
white fir and hemlock, but the pulp mill will get Sitka 
spruce almost exclusively. 

The mill is located on low land near the sea entrance 
of Coos Bay harbor about one mile out of the new com- 
munity of Empire and four or five miles out of North 
Bend and its neighbor city of Marshfield. 

A dock runs in a long arc out from saw and pulp mill 
to deep water where the largest ships capable of nego- 
tiating the harbor’s present 21-foot depth can be accom- 
modated. A spur of the Southern Pacific also serves 
the mill’s two units. There are no nearby industries to 
contribute smoke and dirt. 

The sawmill extends out over the more shallow water 
where it can draw conveniently from the log booms. This 
unit has a capacity of 130,000 board feet per 8-hour 
shift. The whole plant forms somewhat a letter “Y” 
as can be observed from referring to the aerial view 
shown on the cover of this issue. 

All of the log except the clears passes along a steel 
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chain conveyor to a wood room where the better pieces 
are selected for pulp and the balance of the material 
goes through a hog for boiler fuel. The combined plant 
has its own boiler house which supplies all the steam 
requirements, but electric power is supplied by a public 
utility company. 

Accepted pulpwood is barked, if necessary, on Hesse- 
Ersted concave head barkers and dropped to a conveyor 
chain leading to a new type Hesse-Ersted chipper. All 
chips then pass to a W. S. Tyler Co. “Hummer” double 
deck chip screen. Rejects go through a chip breaker 
and back to the screen and the sawdust goes directly out 
by conveyors to the boilers. 

Accepted chips are carried by steel chain conveyor to 
chip storage at the top of the digester house. 

It might be mentioned at this point that all of the 
buildings are of exceptionally sturdy mill construction, 
with the exception of those buildings having to do with 
the acid plant, which are necessarily of concrete fire- 
proof construction. With the exception of the wood 
room all of the pulp mill buildings have concrete floors 
and footings. 





There are two Willamette digesters 16 feet in diameter 
by 51 feet high and having a capacity of about 13 tons 
per cook. They were lined by the Stebbins Engineering 
Co. 

The digesters discharge to two blowpits 26 feet in 
diameter by 24 feet high with suitable vomit stacks, and 
there is a third pit of the same size for stock storage 
which can, when deemed feasible to enlarge capacity, 
be easily converted into a third blowpit. 

In connection with the blow pits a method has been 
worked out of circulating the liquor back to the top of 
the blowpit for the first half hour or so that the digester 
is discharging. The idea here is to save the fibre that 
would run off with the first flush of the liquor. As the 
liquor is drained off and the raw pulp mats itself into 
its own filter at the bottom of the blowpit, thereby saving 
further fibre loss, the circulation is stopped. Patents are 
being sought on this idea. 

The blowpits have a new type target made up of 
blocks of wood held in place with keys of hardwood. 
There are no metal rods or spikes used in the targets, 
thus eliminating a source of discoloration. The blocks 
are set end grain exposed so as to minimize wear and are 
substantial in construction. Further, wood construction 
is more resilient. Thus there is less tendency to break up 





the dirt as commonly happens when the usual cast iron 
targets are employed. Patents are being sought on this 
new target. , 

Turn here for a moment to the acid system which is 
the usual G. D. Jenssen two-tower layout. There is a 
sulphur storage room and a sulphur burner room with a 
Glens Falls Machine Works burner. In the sulphur 
melting tank a system of steam jacketing has been devel- 
oped in order to eliminate the usual steam coils which 
ordinarily clutter up the inside of the tank and make 
cleaning difficult. With this method the sulphur tank is 
a smooth vessel. Steam at about 100 pounds is intro- 
duced in the jacket and is found very satisfactory in 
melting the sulphur. Patents are being sought on this 
idea also. 

Pulp screens and machine are housed in the same 
room. The pulp, after going through a mixing box, 
passes over two Wells undulating knot screens, over four 
sections of rifflers and then to a bank of five flat screens 
which were designed by Mr. J. B. Wilt. These screens 
are fitted with plates from the Union Screen Plate Co. 
of Fitchburg, Mass. The fifth line is used for tailings 


Looking across 
the flat screens 
down the length 
of the 

machine room. 


and flows in reverse to the other four lines. Storage is 
provided for tailings after passing them through an 
Appleton screening refiner, and it is proposed to run 
these over the dry machine about once a week. 

The flat screens have some novel features in the cam 
shaft which were designed by Mr. Wilt. On each cam 
there rides a steel roller with a tire of canvas fabric. The 
rollers and cam shaft are equipped with roller bearings. 
The bearings are oiled with bottle oilers and the entire 
layout is such as to make for cleanliness and extremely 
quiet operation. Patents on the canvas covered rollers 
and roller type bearings are being sought by the de- 
signer. 

The machine is a Black-Clawson which formerly saw 
service in an Eastern mill. It has 42 dryers and trims 
96 inches. There are two cylinders and three presses 
and two suction boxes, some modernizing of the machine 
having been accomplished at the mill. Instead of the 
usual pit installation the machine has been raised from 
the floor on legs about five feet high and this arrange- 
ment gives plenty of clear space beneath the dryers. 

A ventilating equipment installed with the machine 
is designed to condition the air and dissipate the con- 
densate with heated air so that it may escape without 
drip to the outer air. With this system the dryers are 























run at low temperatures thus preserving the strength of 
the fibre. 

The machine is shaft driven with a General Electric 
steam turbine mounted on a gallery near the dry end. 
This turbine operates on 215 pounds of steam, diverting 
the exhaust to process drying, and turns 1200 r. p. m., 
delivering 100 h.p. through a Falk reduction gear. 

The pulp is taken off in sheets and cut to convenient 
size and compressed into bales under a 600-ton hydraulic 


A view from 
the finishing 
and storage 
room showing 
the machine 
from the 

dry end. 


press. The bales are strapped with flat steel tape welded 
with an Acme electric spot welder. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
supplied nine different pumps for the new Sitka Spruce 
mill. On the fresh water system there is a 6-inch and 
a 5-inch unit, both fitted with ball bearings. For hand- 
ling pulp there is an 8-inch and a 6-inch unit, both 
fitted with sleeve bearings. For handling white water 
there is one 8-inch ball bearing pump and two smaller 
pumps, 24 inches and 5 inches, also with ball bearings. 
The seventh and eighth pumps of this list are used for 
acid and salt water circulation, respectively, and both 
are 5-inch units, and equipped with ball bearings. 
The acid pump is all bronze. 

The Worthington pumps are going strongly to ball 
bearings, and those used are SKF. Worthington ad- 
vances two main reasons for this trend. In the case 
of centrifugal pumps the friction element is minor, but 
the ball bearings require no attention and, being stan- 
dard, they are found in stock practically everywhere, 
a point decidedly advantageous for any mill where lost 
production is a serious matter. The second main point 
is that the use of ball bearings makes the pump shaft 
more rigid and is conducive to longer life of the pump. 

The mill is securing its water supply from a series of 
streams with small dams, the water being delivered to 
the mill in wood pipe. The water is treated at the mill 
with equipment installed by the California Filter Co. 
This equipment consists of a mixing tank, two settling 
basins, four filters and a clear well, the latter extending 
under the four filter units. The water supply is also 
hooked up to the fire and all mill supplies. 

The two men who have designed and erected the pulp 
mill are J. B. Wilt and E. T. Bellew. The former has 
been in the sulphite game in the East for a quarter of a 
century and also has been connected with a number of 
Pacific Coast mills. He holds the title of sulphite 
superintendent. 
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Mr. Bellew was formerly with the Kimberly Clark Co. 
of Wisconsin and later with L. A. DeGuere, pulp and 
paper mill engineer who has built a number of mills 
in Wisconsin and on the Pacific Coast. He will be chem- 
ical engineer now that the mill is in operation, but it was 
between he and Mr. Wilt that the pulp mill part of the 
— was planned, and built, and now will be oper- 
ated. 

Other members of the staff at present include W. J. 





Wilt, son of J. B. Wilt, a young fellow who has rather 
“grown up in” the pulp mill business. He is handy in 
both the office and in the mill and will be the other half 
of a “father and son” team. 

J. G. Parsons will be a shift foreman. He came to 
the Coast from West Virginia, having known Mr. Wilt 
when both were back there. 

A. A. Salmen, who has been connecttd with a number 
of Pacific Coast sulphite mills, will also be a shift fore- 
man. 

C. W. Parker, who has been associated with President 
Johnson for a number of years, will continue actively 
with the saw mill in an executive capacity and will also 
handle pulp sales. 

James Lyons is in charge of saw mill production. 

Robert Dutton is in charge of the office end of the 
saw mill. 





This Month’s Cover 


The aerial view shown on the cover this month was 
taken shortly before the new sulphite mill of the Sitka 
Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. at Empire, Oregon, was 
completed. Reference to the story published will serve 
better to identify the main features of the mill, but for 
he who reads and runs, the following is offered. 


Extending out into deep water is the big dock which 
is used both for incoming materials and outgoing pulp 
and lumber. It is served with standard gauge rails. 
Coming inshore one sees the log booms almost com- 
pletely surrounding the saw mill unit, the latter being 
built on piles out over the shallow tidewater. In the 
broad angle between the two main lines of buildings and 
adjoining the saw mill can be seen the lumber dock 
where sorting is done as lumber comes off the green 
chain. ; 

A relatively short gap is noted between the sawmill 
and the wood room, the latter being partly obscured by 








the greater height of the digester house. The digester 
building is readily identified since it is the highest part 
of the plant, with the exception of the Jenssen acid 
towers immediately to the right. 



















































J. B. WILT 
Superintendent 
of the 
sulphite mill. 


In the shadow of the acid towers is the boiler plant 
and extending inshore from it is the trestle supporting 
a conveyor used for hogged fuel storage. The boilers, 
it will be noted, are adjacent to the wood room. All 
waste from the sawmill passes through this wood room 
to be converted either to chips or hogged fuel. 

Paralleling the hogged fuel storage pile are the several 
units of the acid plant, including sulphur storage, burner 
room, cooling coils and acid room. The circular struc- 
tures in this vicinity are units of the water filtraton and 
storage system. 

It will be noted that the entire group of buildings 
form a letter “Y”. The third leg of this “Y”, extending 
toward the lower left hand corner of the view, contains 
the pulp making units of the mill. Adjoining the digester 
house and still shrouded in construction scaffolding are 
the blow pits with vomit stacks and auxiliary tanks. The 
higher portion of the long building houses the screen 
room and the long low portion houses the drying ma- 
chine. That part of the building lying at right angles 
to this long room at the left of the picture is the finishing 
and storage room. 






These two Worthington pumps are used for white water 
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Appropriately lending background to the name of the 
mill, the trees in the lower foreground are predomin- 
antly Sitka spruce, some of them being seven feet or 
more in diameter. 






t 
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A close-up of the fabric-tired rollers designed by J. B. Wilt to 
effect more efficient and quiet action on the flat screens. 








International Will Build Another Chipping Plant 


The International Wood & Sulphite Co. is beginning 
construction immediately on another chipping unit, their 
fifteenth. The latest addition to the string will be 
erected adjoining the sawmill of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., and will begin production 
in about three months. 

The general plan of the unit will follow closely the 
design used in other divisions of the International chain, 
a design which by now has become somewhat standar- 
dized. The chipping unit will take sawmill refuse from 
the burner conveyor. There will be a battery of barkers 
to clean such material as requires that operation and 
clean wood will be worked up in three chippers, a 
crusher and refined over a battery of eight screens. 

The plant will have a capacity of 200 units of chips 
per 8-hour day and its product will serve various mills 
in Puget Sound territory. 

This is the second chipping unit to be built by the 
International Wood & Sulphite Co. at Everett. Another 
was recently completed on a site adjoining the Canyon 
Lumber Co. and is now producing. 

In connection with the Clark-Nickerson plant it is 
interesting to note a trend here in milling hemlock. The 
Clark-Nickerson sawmill is a double one, one side of 
which is now to be entirely remodeled and equipped 
with Swedish gang saws in order to obtain more efficient 
production of lumber from the small size hemlock logs. 

This revamping takes into consideration a noticeable 
trend in the log market. Not only has the percentage of 
hemlock increased from 5% to 30% of the total log 
production, but the general size of the logs is smaller. 





Direct From Mill To Press 


News print from the mill of the Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co. at Oregon City, Oregon, just 14 miles up the Wil- 
lamette River from Portland, takes perhaps as short a 
route from mill to press as is to be found anywhere. 

A fleet of five big trucks keep busy 16 hours every day 
hauling paper from the mill direct to the Portland Ore- 
gonian and to the mill’s warehouse in East Portland. 
Each truck carries 11 rolls which have a total average 
weight of more than seven tons, and each truck rolls 
up some 3000 miles per month. 

Perhaps this Hawley-Oregonian combination is as 
close as the big daily presses ever get to printing almost 
on the tree itself. 












ROM the Columbia River south along the Pacific 

Coast of the United States Nature has not been 

prodigal with harbors. In the seven hundred 
miles from the Columbia to San Francisco, one can 
practically name on the fingers of a hand those places 
where a ship of any description can put in. And, of 
all these places, Coos Bay, in the southern central por- 
tion of the Oregon Coast, lays claim to the finest deep 
water harbor. 

That in itself is quite a point. The federal gov- 
ernment has so far expended several millions of dollars 
at Coos Bay in building jetties for a sea entrance and 
in dredging the inner harbor. And more will be spent, 
for the industrial potentialities of this frontier com- 
munity, perhaps the last in the United States, are truly 
great. At present the harbor has a minimum depth of 
21 feet, but Coos Bay people are working to increase 
this to 25 feet. And they deserve to get it. 

Coos Bay is a world port. Ships of many flags call 
in there, but at present most of them fly the Japanese 
flag, for Coos Bay is the home of the famed Port 
Orford cedar, a wood very much in demand in Japan. 
Ships of 500 feet in length have called in at Coos 
Bay, but the 21-foot depth of channel is not sufficient 
for them to clear with full cargoes, altho 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber has been taken out by a single ship. 


Lots of Timber 


Timber will perhaps always be an industrial back- 
bone of Coos Bay. The claim is made that tributary 
to this port there are some 176 billion feet standing. 
And in that statement is found argument for present- 
ing to readers of a pulp and paper industrial magazine 
a brief lesson in geography. Those billions of feet 
of timber contain some very fine stands of pulp timber. 
Sitka spruce, the Pacific Coast’s premier pulpwood, is 
found in this region in considerable profusion, and 
there is also much white fir, another wood valuable 
in pulp making but quite a weed to the logger and 
lumberman. Of hemlock there is an abundance also, 
and for the sawmills there is plenty of fine Douglas 
fir and Port Orford cedar. 

Logging and lumbering have been carried on in the 
Coos Bay district for many years, but not until last 
month did any of the logs find their way to a pulp 
mill located, in the district, altho some logs have 
moved out to pulp mills in the Columbia and Willam- 
ette valleys. 

It is essentially because of the few harbors, potential 
or actual, that much of this vast stand of timber in 
Southwestern Oregon must find its way to the world of 
commerce thru Coos Bay, for there is offered the better 
harbor. Even timber which does not strictly belong 
in the Coos River watershed will find its way to Coos 
Bay mills either now established or to be built in the 
district. 
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The Oregon Coast 


One of the last of America’s industrial frontiers 
backed by 176 billion feet of standing timber 


As for rail transportation, the Southern Pacific has 
a branch line extending to Coos Bay 166 miles from 
the main Coast line junction at Eugene in the Willam- 
ette valley. There are hopes that within a few years 
Coos Bay will become the terminus of a cross state rail- 
way, thus giving more direct access to transcontinental 
traffic. 

Coos Bay has two separate roads, one of which is 
paved or macadamized for its entire length, connect- 
ing it with the main Pacific Highway which extends in 
a continuous ribbon of concrete from Vancouver, B. 
C., to the Mexican border. The Roosevelt Highway, 
already finished as far south as the California line, 
will be completed to the north within two years. 

It can be truly said that Coos Bay is rapidly out- 
growing its period of isolation by virtue of increasing 
transportation facilities. And with these increasing 
facilities, land and water, there is hope of building up 
a two-way traffic which will do much to develop the 
port. That is a chief difficulty at present, there is 
an excess of outbound cargo, nearly all of which orig- 
inates in the forest. 


Rainfall Ample 


The Mountain States Power Co. now serves the dis- 
trict with electric power and is right now building an 
extension to its steam plant on Coos Bay. Hogged 
fuel and coal, mined at salt water on the harbor, offer 
fuel security in addition to potential waterpower de- 
velopments. 

The Coos Bay district has a moist, equitable climate. 
It has an average rainfall along the coast levels of 
65 to 70 inches a year. 

Altho the Coos Bay region has this fairly heavy 
normal rainfall it is not too well equipped with indus- 
trial water supplies. The streams tributary to Coos 
Bay are short and do not offer too advantageous water 
storage or draw-off, but opinion on this is divided and 
many can be found who argue earnestly that as much 
water as industry will need can be brought to Coos Bay 
advantageously. Some answer to this question might 
be found in the several large lakes which lie just within 
the Coastal shore, a few miles north of the harbor. 

There are two rivers of fair size north and south 
of Coos Bay, the Umpqua and Coquille respectively, 
the watersheds of which are extensive and must per- 
force send a big percentage of their timber out thru 
Coos Bay, for the ports at their mouths are rather 
negligible. 

The Oregon Coast is as yet very thinly peopled. In 
the back country lying between the low Coastal range 
and the sea there are no settlements to speak of. The 
few concentrations of population are mostly found at 
the harbors, and of these Coos Bay harbor outstrips 
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A map of the Oregon Coast country. 











them all with a combined population of 20,000 people. 
Marshfield, the largest of the Coos Bay communities, 
is quite a modern little city of 7000. North Bend, ad- 
joining it on the north, is somewhat smaller. Other 
communities scattered along the harbor include Empire, 
Charleston, East Side. 

As for industries there are several sawmills, veneer 
manufacturing plants, furniture factory, fisheries and 
dairies. Production of electric storage battery separ- 
ators from Port Orford white cedar is a thriving and 
unique industry there. Industry in Coos Bay has 
veritably taken a stand in the wilderness, but it is there 





Hedin Resigns From Union Bag 


Joseph Hedin resigned his position as general super- 
intendent of the Union Bag & Paper Power Corpora- 
tion’s 120-ton kraft pulp mill effective December 1. He 
has not made any definite plans for the future, he states. 
He expects to take a bit of vacation before embarking on 
any new work. Mr. Hedin was an active figure in the 
design and construction of the Tacoma mill, a principal 
feature of which was the development of an odorless 


process. 





New Westminster Seeks Bond Aid 


The proposed by-law to guarantee interest on a $300,- 
000 bond issue for the reconstruction of the Westmin- 
ster Paper Company’s mill at New Westminster may be 
submitted to the property owners before Christmas, 
although the exact date has not yet been determined. 
President J. J. Herb, Bellingham, and H. M. Lord, sec- 
retary, attended a recent meeting of the city council 


and urged early action on the measure inasmuch as 
they were desirous of going ahead with construction 
at once. The council authorized its solicitors to meet 
representatives of the company to prepare the by-law 
which will guarantee interest unconditionally on the 
issue of 62 percent bonds. 

It is proposed to spend approximately $2,000,000 on 
the new mill, which will be equipped to manufacture 
book and printing paper, fruit wrappers and similar 
products. 

Contract for the building of the first unit has been 
let, subject to the passage of the by-law. Cost of this 
first unit will be about $800,000. 





May Organize Coast Mill Association 


Preliminary steps looking to the organization of 
western mill executives were taken at a meeting of 
eight pulp and paper men held November 7 at the 
Benson Hotel, Portland. While no public announce- 
ment was made regarding matters discussed, it was 
learned that the representatives were unanimous on one 
thing: that an association of mill men is needed. 

With this thought in mind, the following mill execu- 
tives were named to serve on a committee to develop 
plans for such an organization: William Howarth, 
president and treasurer of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., Everett, Washington; Max Oberdorfer, president 
of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore- 
gon, and George Houk, executive vice-president of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Oregon. 

The committee will report back at a future meeting, 
when responses to invitations now out have all been 


made. 
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Automatic Control in Industry 


A discussion that looks into the future 


By S. A. STAEGE, Paper Mill Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


AN we conceive. of automatic machinery which 

will automatically sort sheets of paper at the rate 

of one thousand sheets per minute perhaps, taking 
the paper from the paper machine and cutter at several 
thousand feet per minute, throwing out all sheets with 
blemishes of any kind, spots, dirt or holes, no matter 
how small and passing only perfect sheets, and count- 
ing them at the same time. Such are the possibilities 
through the use of modern control devices including 
such wonders of sensitivity and instantaneous response 
as the photo-electric cell, the grid-glow tube and other 
modern inventions in which action takes place at the 
speed of light. 

A great deal of development may be required before 
paper can be sorted at such a rate without being touch- 
ed by human hands, but few things worthy of accom- 
plishment along the lines of automatic electric con- 
trol are impossible of accomplishment, and it is only 
necessary that there be sufficient incentive and worthy 
object in view to accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

Modern industry has advanced from the time when 
everything was done by hand, through the mechanical 
evolution of the years, and has seen the use of elec- 
tricity rapidly reduce man’s burdens, and at the same 
time, greatly increasing his productiveness and efh- 
ciency. 

Not long ago manually operated controllers were 
necessary to start and stop or adjust the speed and 
operation of the electric motors in the factory and in 
the mill. More recent practice has seen pushbutton 
control popularized and with remote control enable an 
operator to start or stop his machinery or adjust its 
speed with the convenience and slight exertion of touch- 
ing an easily accessible pushbutton, adjacent to the 
machine whose operation he must control. 


The Eye Can’t Keep Up 


The edict of modern business is greater and greater 
production, more rapid performing of various functions 
and greater precision of all operations. The ability of 
an individual to observe operations as rapidly as they 
occur and properly control them in high speed manu- 
facturing processes has been taxed to the limit, in fact 
has been exceeded. Not only can the eye no longer 
follow many of the operations which must be con- 
trolled but the hand is not swift enough nor are the 
nerves fast enough or sufficiently sensitive to function 
as the control and actuating element in modern high 
speed industrial life. 

Researchers of the great laboratories of the country, 
delving into the mysteries and inner secrets of nature, 
have made possible the development of instrumental- 
ities infinitely more sensitive than the senses of man, 
faster than sound, approaching in fact the velocity 
of light and capable of being put to work to do the 
things which man has done before, and many other 
things which man could never do. These means of 
rapid control are positive and untiring and open up 


vistas of progress which will surely increase our na- 
tional efficency to an immeasurable degree. 


Rapid as has been our progress during the past few 
years in the development and use of automatic control, 
the surface of the possibilities has hardly been scratched 
but we are now at a point where far greater advantage 
can be taken of these few facilities than ever before. 


S. A. STAEGE 
Paper Mill Engineer 
Westinghouse 
Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 





We now control speed automatically with such pre- 
cision that in application such as sectional paper ma- 
chines and other similar drives, that not one revolution 
variation in speed will take place between sections over 
days or even weeks of time. Voltages of huge gen- 
erators are regulated and controlled within a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. Current regulators operate with 
similar precision and control devices are now in com- 
mercial use on paper machines which accurately regu- 
late and control the tension of the paper going to the 
reel from the paper machine and from the unwinding 
spool to the winder. Pressure and temperature control 
for various applications are available although many 
of them have not been developed to their highest state 
of sensitivity and effectiveness. There are already au- 
tomatic control and regulating devices of a great variety 
available to industry and recent discoveries, inventions 
and developments have done a great deal to simplify 
and improve such devices as well as to extend greatly 
the range of their use. 

One of the reasons why automatic control has not 
been more extensively used in the past has been the 
extreme delicacy of many such devices and their un- 
suitability to general industry applications where skilled 
operators were not available for their care and main- 
tenance. Ruggedness is desirable and reliability with 
freedom from maintenance are requisites in most in- 
dustrial applications. 

The carbon pile type of voltage regulators and carbon 
pile type section speed regulators used in the latest 
Westinghouse sectional paper machine drives, and the 
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carbon pile speed regulator for single motor paper ma- 
chine drives, illustrates the present day trend in the 
design of automatic control apparatus. In this way 
we are getting away from the highly delicate types of 
instruments and replacing them with rugged devices 
like the carbon pile regulators, where little or no ad- 
justment is necessary and substantially no maintenance 
is required. 

The sectional paper machine drive now so extensively 
used illustrates very well the ruggedness and reliability 
of a highly sensitive control system. 

Among the automatic control devices either in use at 


Above is shown a smoke indicator installation with the light 

source on the right and photo electric amplifier and control unit 

on the left. Smoke density is recorded by graphic meter in the 

boiler room. Below is a close-up of the photo electric amplifier 
and control unit. 


the present time or to which the industry can look 
forward to in the future might be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

The automatic load regulator for electrically driven 
pulp grinders, speed regulators for water wheel driven 
grinders, stock consistency indicators and regulators, 
not only for controlling the consistency in the flow box; 
paper thickness indicator, recorder and regulator, paper 
dryness regulator, indicator, etc., automatic counting, 
paper sorting and color matching devices, automatic 
control for synchronizing conveyors, elevators, etc. 
These are only a few of the many possible ways in 
which the electrical manufacturer has come and will 
come to a greater degree to the aid of the industry. 

What the industry should do at the present time is 
to make a study of the ways and places where their 
processes might be improved, operation expedited and 
costs reduced by the use of suitable automatic control 
methods. 


Minton Allies With Five Machine Builders 


An announcement of great importance to the pulp 
and paper industry just released by the Minton Vacu- 
um Dryer Corporation of Greenwich, Conn., states that 
tht Bagley & Sewall Company, The Beloit Iron Works, 
The Black-Clawson Company, The Pusey & Jones Cor- 
poration, and Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., have become 
associated with the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation 
and acquired licenses under the Minton Patents to 
build and sell Minton Vacuum Dryers in the United 
States. 

The invention of the Minton Vacuum Dryer dates 
back to 1914 when the first models were experimented 
with. From time to time, Minton patents have been 
issued, until at the present time there are more than 32 
United States Patents issued covering the Minton 
Vacuum Dryer. 

The Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation was formed 
in 1926. Up to the present time there is in operation 
or under construction a total of 11 Minton Vacuum 
Dryers for the drying of special board, news print, 
bleached sulphite pulp, bleached kraft pulp, pulp for 
rayon, and 100% rag stock ledger papers. Among the 
purchasers of the Minton Vacuum Dryer are the Bake- 
lite Corporation, Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., the Brown 
Company, the Olympic Forest Products Company and 
the Byron Weston Company. 

The various installations of Vacuum Dryers made 
in the last two years have more than proved all the 
claims made for the vacuum drying process, Minton 
executives assert. These installations cover small and 
large machines of both slow and high speed type. Two 
Vacuum Dryers, 234 inches wide, have been supplied 
to Price Brothers & Co., Limited, for their mill at 
Riverbend, P. Q., Canada, and have operated at speeds 
in excess of 1,000 ft. per minute, making standard 
news print paper at a greatly reduced manufacturing 
cost. A recent installation drying sulphate pulp has 
proved that pulp can be dried down to a very low 
moisture content without reducing the initial strength 
of the pulp, thus permitting pulp of low moisture con- 
tent to be shipped with a great reduction in freight 
rate. 

The association of the five machine builders men- 
tioned above with the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corpor- 
ation will make possible economies in the design and 
building of the Dryer and because of the close cooper- 
ation of the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation with 
each of the machine builders sales costs will be ma- 
terially reduced. 

An association of this kind has been found advis- 
able because of the increasing use of Vacuum Dryers 
by the trade and the necessity of rapid and economical 
manufacture and distribution of the Vacuum Dryer 
throughout the paper industry. 





Increasing Pulp Wood Barging Facilities 


Pacific (Coyle) Navigation Company of Vancouver, 
B. C., has purchased three steel barques from the Rob- 
ert Dollar Co. for handling the movement of pulp logs 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands to Powell River, 
Ocean Falls and other pulp centers. The barques will 
be reconditioned and converted into log carriers in Van- 
couver. 

Barging pulp logs has been found more efficient than 
booming them from Queen Charlotte Islands owing to 
the long stretch of open sea to be encountered between 
the islands and the mainland. 
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Powell River Begins Big Work 


Construction of several units of the Powell River 
Company expansion job in British Columbia is now 
getting under way and a start on the biggest single 
item—the 5,880-foot tunnel from Lois River to Still- 
water—may be made before the end of the year. 

Powell River Company has awarded a blanket con- 
tract to the Stuart Cameron Co., contractors and engi- 
neers, for the entire project, involving approximately 
$6,000,000. They are to complete by July 1, 1931. This 
includes clearing a right of way between the power 
plant site at Stillwater, erection of power lines over the 
same route, construction of a temporary dam on Lois 
River, driving the tunnel, building steel penstocks and 
power plant and execution of various plans for increas- 
ing the pulp and paper capacity at Powell River. 

Stuart Cameron Co. have already started clearing the 
right of way which is to be 200 feet wide and 12% miles 
long. The ground to be covered is chiefly logged over 
land, the area having been cleared of its heavy timber 
in past years by Brooks-Scanlon and other logging 
interests. 


New Machine 


Just at present, however, the chief activity of the 
contractors centers around the establishment of camps. 
Meanwhile engineers and draftsmen are working on 
plans and specifications on details that have not yet 
been decided upon fully. 

One of the points which has not yet been settled is 
the choice of a paper machine, officials state. Bids will 
be called for in due course. The company will prob- 
ably specify a 226-inch machine to trim 210 inches. It 
will be a three-roll machine. 

The two machines first installed at Powell River were 
of the two-roll 140-145 inch type. These were installed 
at a time when newspapers demanded newsprint chiefly 
of 72 inch widths. The second battery of machines had 
a width of 175 inches with allowances. 

The last two machines trimmed paper to 21912 
inches; they made allowance for oversize rolls, which is 
a desirable feature in view of the company’s important 
business with Australia, where large sizes are popular 
with publishers. 

However, the major demand now is for a width of 70 
inches or under and the new machine will be designed 
to meet that requirement. While the width will be a 
little narrower than that of its recent predecessors, the 
new machine’s output will be approximately the same. 


More Grinders 


Although the company has not yet decided on the 
dimensions of these units, it is announced that a new 
machine room building will be built at Powell River, 
also a new grinder and screen room, an additional 
digester in the sulphite department and additions to the 
boiler house and steam plant. In fact, all pulp depart- 
ments of the mill be increased to the extent of about 
25% to take care of the general stepping up in output 
which the Lois River development will make possible. 
The new power plant is expected to develop 18,000 h.p. 
and news print output will be increased by 35,000 tons 
annually. 

The company now operates fifty-two grinders and 
this battery will be increased to sixty-five, continuing 
the line. 

The temporary dam will be completed during low 
water next summer. While the dam will be sufficient 
to meet present requirements for power, it will be used 
later as a base for the permanent dam to be established 
when the company has need of the maximum power to 


be drawn from Lois River and the adjacent water 
courses. The tunnel will be concrete lined with an 
inside bore of 12% feet. Steel penstocks, 11% feet in 
diameter will lead from the mouth of the tunnel. 

Stuart Cameron will have personal charge of the 
contract work on behalf of his company and will em- 
ploy about 500 men. 

R. Bell-Irving, resident mill manager of the Powell 
River Company, and P. Sandwell, resident engineer, 
will represent the paper company. B. C. Condit, who 
was recently engaged on the Pacific Mills development 
program at Orean Falls, B. C., will act as consulting 
engineer. 

The groundwork for the big job has now been com- 
pleted, in the opinion of Powell River officials. The 
entire program was recently given full approval by 
directors at a meeting in Minneapolis, which was at- 
tended by S. D. Brooks, executive vice president, and A. 
E. McMaster, general manager. 





Company Incorporates In Delaware 

The Pacific States Pulp & Paper Co., which con- 
templates the construction of a 100-ton sulphite pulp 
mill in the vicinity of Priest River, Idaho, incorporated 
November 19, 1929, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware through a resident agent, the Colonial Char- 
ter Co., 304 Ford Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

The incorporators are Charles W. Beardmore, Priest 
River; A. T. Peterson, and L. E. Van Winkle, Hutton 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

The company has an authorized capital stock of 
60,000 shares class A common with a par value of 
$50, and 350,000 shares class B common of no par 
value. 

The nature of the business is to underwrite, purchase, 
sell, exchange and dispose of and generally deal in 
shares, stocks, debentures, bonds, scrip, promissory 
notes, mortgages, securities and other evidences of 
indebtedness. 

The present personnel of the company is essentially 
that which about three years ago proposed, but did not 
build, a similar mill near Aberdeen, Wash. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders held in 
Priest River a finance committee was appointed to 
endeavor to raise some $50,000 locally. The meeting 
was addressed by representatives of the Fiscal Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, and E. C. Nelson, consulting 
engineer and vice-president of the O’Keefe-Orbison 
Engineering Co. of Appleton, Wis., who discussed the 
possibilities of financing and the suitability of the 
region for pulp manufacture. 

No official statement with regard- to beginning of 
construction has been made. 

A change of company name to Pacific States Forest 
Products Co. is contemplated. 





Northwestern’s Stockholders Meet 


One hundred and five Northwestern Pulp & Paper 
Co. stockholders, representing $83,000 of Northwestern 
stock, voted at a meeting held at Oregon City December 
7 to raise a maximum of $4,150 to be used in securing 
redress from company directors accused of being a 
party to the alleged disappearance of $260,000 pledged 
for building a pulp mill at Astoria. 

The money to be raised is to be turned over to Burr E. 
Tatro and Christian Schuebel, both of Oregon City, 
with full authority to use as they decide in their efforts 
to compel the directors to either build the mill or to 
refund stockholders’ money. 
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Crown Zellerbach Net Profit Gains 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation, for the six months 
ended October 31, 1929, reports net profit aggregating 
$3,027,628 compared with net profit of $2,753,197 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Net profit for the half year increased approximately 
10 per cent over the same period in 1928. The increase 
was not reflected in a proportionate gain in per share 
earnings which amounted to $1.13 per share on 1,991,- 
680 common shares outstanding October 31, 1929, after 
preferred dividends of $783,571 as against $1.14 per 
share on 1,971,617 shares after preferred dividends of 
$514,373 for the six months period in 1928. 


Among acquisitions made during the semi-annual 
period just ended, was the purchase of the Carthage 
Mill of the West End Paper Co., which has an ‘ap- 
praised value of more than $1,000,000. Extensive im- 
provements are being made in the Camas plant of 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. and the Ocean Falls plant 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

Net profit available to Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion for the second quarter ended October 31, 1929, 
totaled $1,382,958, equivalent, after preferred dividends 
aggregating $391,624, to 50c per share on 1,991,680 
shares outstanding. Profit before depreciation, deple- 
tion, bond interest and United States and Canadian 
income taxes amounted to $3,522,121. Depreciation 
in the amount of $931,061 was deducted; depletion 
to $347,039. United States and Canadian income 
amounted to $230,086, while bond interest amounted 
taxes for the period were $223,500 and minority stock- 
holders interests were $407,476. 


Comparative income statement of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation for the six months period ended October 


31, follows: 
6 Months Ended 


Oct. 31,1929 Oct. 31, 1928 

Profit before depreciation, depletion, bond in- 

terest and nited States and Canadian 
Income Taxes .. $7,206,710 $6,636,038 
Depreciation ___- 1,747,225 1,495,493 
Depletion 447,616 353,293 
Bond interest 696,915 719,257 
U. S. and Canadian Income Taxes 460,274 447,491 
Minority stockholders interest 827,052 867,305 
Crown Zellerbach net profit 3,027,628 2,753,197 
Crown Zellerbach Preferred dividends 783,571 514,373 
Balance for common ‘ 2,244,057 2,238,824 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation earnings for the six 
months ended October 31, 1929, amounting to $1.13 
per share on the common shares compare with dividend 
requirements of 50c for the period. Preferred and 
preference dividend requirements for the half year, 
amounting to $783,571 were earned 3.86 times. Pref- 
erence stock pays $6 per share per annum and both 
the Series A and B are convertible into common stock 
in the ratio of three shares of common for each share 
of preference stock any time prior to December 31, 
1933. Extension of the conversion time may be accom- 
plished by the directors. 

Regarding results of the semi-annual period just 
ended, President I. Zellerbach said: “The gradual im- 
provement in the paper industry is continuing at a 
steady though moderate rate. Stocks of paper are 
being gradually reduced and prices of paper and paper 
products are stable. Demand shows a consistent 
growth. In order to meet this demand we have been 
adding to our plant capacity, particularly in the East, 
where the recently-acquired plant of the West End 
Paper Company at Carthage, New York, is now being 
remodeled and enlarged. It is expected to be put in 
operation by February 1, 1930, as part of the National 
Paper Products Company division of the corporation 


in connection with its other plant in Carthage. Dis- 
tribution of Crown Zellerbach’s products is now being 
made on a large scale throughout the Atlantic states.” 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation’s wholly owned subsi- 
diary, Crown Willamette Paper Company, earnings 
for the six months ended October 31, 1929, were $1,- 
900,661 as compared with $1,697,828 for the similar 
period in 1928, an increase of $202,833. These earnings 
were net after deduction of all charges including de- 
preciation, depletion, bond interest, and federal income 
tax, and before including its proportion of the divi- 
dends or earnings of Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

Crown Willamette Paper Company owns 92.70 per 
cent of the common and 71.00 per cent of the preferred 
stock of the Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

The consolidated earnings of the company for this 
six months’ period, after including its proportion of 
the earnings of Pacific Mills, Ltd., were $2,250,219 
as compared with $2,196,045 for the similar period 
in 1928. These earnings are likewise met after deduc- 
tion of all charges, and were equal to five times the 
bond interest. The first preferred dividend require- 
ments were earned three times over, and the second 
preferred dividend requirements were earned twelve 
and one-half times. 


The balance of earnings is equivalent to $1.43 per 
share on the common stock or at an annual rate of $2.86 
per share on the common. 

EARNINGS OF CROWN WILLAMETTE PAPER COMPANY AND 
WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 


Six Months Ended October 31, 1929 
6 Months Ended 
Oct. 31,1928 Oct. 31, 1929 


Profit before charging depreciation, deple- 

tion, bond interest and Federal Income 

Taxes 3,616,970.93 3,940,875.02 
Depreciation 781,569.38 796,892.30 
Depletion 344,363.89 430,021.20 
Bond Interest Ete 578,359.35 562,795.59 
Federal Income Taxes _. 214,849.64 250,504.96 
Net Profit 1,697,828.67 1,900,660.97 

EARNINGS OF PACIFIC MILLS LIMITED 
(Controlled by Crown Willamette Paper Company) 

Profit before charging depreciation, deple- 

tion, bond interest and Canadian Income 

Taxes 1,201,767.69 1,039,731.55 
Depreciation 427,470.84 493,417.71 
Depletion 8,929.47 17,594.60 
Bond Interest 133,266.00 127,796.50 
Canadian Income Taxes 93,641.11 47,311.84 
Net Profit 538,460.27 353,610.90 





More Crown Zellerbach Shares Listed 


A total of 780,000 additional shares of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation Common has been admitted to trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange, bringing the 
total number to 2,780,000. 

It is pointed out by executives of the corporation that 
the move has no significance other than to list the 
requisite number of shares of common to accommodate 
conversion of Crown Zellerbach $6 preference stock 
Series A and B. The preference stock of either series is 
convertible into common stock in the ratio of three 
shares of common for each share of preference stock 
any time prior to December 31, 1933. 

Extension of the conversion time to a latter date may 
be accomplished by the Board of Directors. There are 
198,334 Series A preference shares and 60,000 Series B 
shares currently outstanding. 





Washington News Print to South America 
One of the few foreign shipments ever sent out by 
the Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation’s mill at 
Port Angeles, Wash., was a lot of 1,100 tons of news 
print loaded aboard the steamer West Ivis for delivery 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, late in August. 
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Many New Features in Puget Sound Mill 


Construction of the new 175-ton bleached sulphite 
pulp mill of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. at 
Everett, Wash., has been favored during the past month 
with fine weather prevailing and the officials are ex- 
pressing confidence that production will begin not later 
than June 1, 1930. A large force is at work and much 
change is noted on the 32-acre waterfront site in the 
past 30 days. 

When completed the mill will mark another im- 
portant step forward in the development of the pulp 
and paper industry of the Pacific Coast. A number 
of deviations from past practice, together with various 
betterments and improvements, will class this mill when 
completed as one of the largest and best for the manu- 
facture of high grade bleached sulphite pulp. 

Hardy S. Ferguson, consulting engineer in charge of 
design and construction of the new Puget Sound mill, 
is endeavoring to make the mill an outstanding one in 
point of equipment and refinement in chemical con- 
trol to produce a high grade product. 

One of the major deviations in pulp mill practice 
in this plant from any that have been heretofore con- 
structed in the United States is the building of a size- 
able saw mill within the layout to operate strictly as 
a plant utility for the purpose of breaking down both 
large and small logs to uniform size cants to insure 
a perfect control in the making of uniform chips. 

With many unique features, as saw mills are classed, 
it will serve to cut the logs economically directly under 
the inspection of the pulp mill supervision, all for the 
purpose of, by mechanical means, sawing selected wood 
square, free from bark, sap, dote, or knots before leav- 
ing the mill for the chipper building. 

The chippers are selected of a variety of sizes to 
permit selection of wood of most suitable size to fill 
the spout of the chipper and thus insure a minimum 
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of uneven sized chips and slivers that are usually a 
problem in mills where large and small pieces are all 
chipped in the same machine. 

The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., having its 
own timber holdings, will furnish for the plant merch- 


antable camp run logs. The average size of the logs 
furnished to the plant will be 40 feet in length from 
12 inches to 40 inches in diameter, from which will be 
cut square cants. The cants will be thoroughly se- 
lected and cleaned by means of a washing system be- 
fore entering the chipper building. 

The chips will be conveyed on an inclined belt con- 
veyor to be directly distributed over large chip bins 
above the digesters. Five 19-ton digesters are being 
installed in the first unit of the plant, giving ample 
digester capacity to cook the estimated output from 14 
to 16 hours. 

The liquor will be drained off before the stock is 
discharged into the blow pits. For washing the stock 
in the blow pits, water, heated by means of coils thru 
which the discharged liquor has passed, will be used to 
insure thoro first washing in the pits. 

Stock is then stored in large brown stock chests 
having sufficient capacity to blend the total output of 
five digesters in a proper manner to insure uniformity. 
From these chests the stock is pumped to a flow box 
thru knotters, then over dewatering devices to reduce 
the consistency to 10 per cent. 

From these dewatering devices the stock is passed 
thru pulp separators, a special machine used for the 
purpose of thoroly disintegrating the fibres. From 
these devices the stock passes over a complete series 
of specially designed felt rifflers before entering the 
screens. Ample flat screens are provided to give care- 
ful screening of the brown stock before entering the 
bleachers. 

Bleaching is a two-stage system with many details 
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and new features and this installation is supplied com- 
pletely by the Pulp Bleaching Corporation of New 
York. From the bleachers the stock is washed and in 
the proper form pumped to another complete set of 
bleached stock rifflers, after which it is passed over a 
second series of screens for screening of bleached stock 
before passing on to the dryers. 

The drying is done over two large fourdrinier pulp 
drying machines, specially designed with pre-dryers to 
permit the passing of a thin sheet at relatively high 
speed over an ample number of drying cylinders to 
dry the stock under lowest temperature possible. 

Provisions are made in the plant for an up to date 
laboratory with the latest of equipment for complete 
chemical research and control. 

The plant buildings are to be of the best type of 
concrete, steel and brick. The mill will have excellent 
water and rail facilities for shipment, the company’s 
own docks offering a unique combination for economy 
in handling pulp and chemicals. The company’s dock 
will be provided with an overhead electric railway to 
transfer from ship side sulphur, limestone and lime 
direct to the storage bins of the various chemical 
units. Pulp storage is located on the company’s dock 
with direct reach to ship side or rail. 

The buildings are so arranged that the doubling of 
the plant can be carried on without interference with 
the operation of the first unit, and the dryer room for 
the second unit is now being built to be used as a 
pulp storage until the second unit is put under con- 
struction. : 





Coast News Print to Latin America 


John Bruno Wasserman, head of Wasserman & 
Company, Buenos Aires, one of the biggest importers 
of news print in the Argentine, was a recent visitor to 
British Columbia. He spent a couple of days at Powell 
River as a guest of the Powell River Company. 

British Columbia has increased its news print trade 
with the Argentine materially in recent years and 50% 
of that country’s entire news print purchases are now in 
Canada, although eastern Canada mills take a large 
share of that total. 

Owing to competition of eastern mills British Colum- 
bia news print producers have found some difficulty in 
maintaining their market in the British West Indies, but 
on the west coast of South America sales are constantly 
increasing. About 80% of the news print consumed by 
Colombia and Panama is now purchased from a single 
British Columbia company. 





Read Resigns Position With Crown Willamette 


Douglas E. Read, superintendent of the kraft mills 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Company’s mill at 
Camas, Washington, has resigned to accept a position 
with the International Paper Co. George Nott is now 
acting as superintendent of the kraft mill. 





Carter, Rice To Have New Portland Office 


Construction has been started on a 100 by 100, one- 
story, reinforced concrete building to be occupied by 
the Portland branch of Carter, Rice & Co., by March 1, 
1930. 

The new structure, located at Sixteenth and Johnson 
streets, will give the Portland branch 10,000 square feet 
of floor space, or about 60 per cent more room than is 
available at the present quarters at 71 Front street. 
Modern facilities will be installed for the rapid handling 
of stocks, which are to be materially increased, especially 





those of fine printing paper. 
Portland manager. 

Carter Rice has been named agent for Caslon Bond, 
manufactured by The Munising Paper Co., Munising, 
Mich., a complete stock of which will be carried by the 
Portland, San Francisco and Seattle branches. 


James W. Murphy is 





Regular Hawley Dividend Promised 


Mansel P. Griffiths, president of Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., and northwest manager for Blyth & Co., who 
control the Oregon City mill, has announced that the 
preferred stock dividend resumed October 1 may be 
regarded as a permanent resumption. 

This means that it is the company’s intention to pay 
the quarterly 142% dividend due January 1, 1930, 
although Mr. Griffiths points out that the Hawley direc- 
tors have not yet formally authorized its payment. 

The removal of all Hawley Pulp & Paper securities 
from listing on Portland Stock and Bond Exchange was 
explained as an act conducive to the convenience of the 
company and its investment banking owners in their 
effort to work out to best advantage certain manage- 
ment problems. 





To Build Board Mill at Salem 


The West Coast Board Products Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capitalization of $100,000 and proposes to 
build a small mill at Salem, Oregon of about 10 tons 
daily capacity to make trunk and binders board, making 
use of flax waste and screenings from pulp mills. 

James G. Heltzel, a Salem attorney, is president. F. 
D. Thielsen, formerly in the paper jobbing business in 
Salem, is secretary. Mr. Heltzel is a director along with 
F. G. Gailbraith and F. Puttaert. 

President Heltzel informs that sufficient stock will be 
sold to cover building costs. He does not anticipate 
that production will begin for some months. 





Bennie Thomas Goes North 


Bennie Thomas, sulphite superintendent at Flor- 
iston, has gone to Ocean Falls, B. C., to assist in sul- 
phite plant of Pacific Mills, Ltd., during the shut down 
of the sulphite unit of Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany’s mill at Floriston, California. 





John Butterworth Passes 


John W. Butterworth died at the age of 59 at Everett, 
Wash., on November 9. Coming originally from Eng- 
land, he joined the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. in 1898, 
left them for some years and rejoined the company in 
1908 in the capacity of wood buyer, which position he 
held until his death. 





Duncan To Be In Charge 


Alex C. Duncan, who has represented the Paper 
Makers Chemical Corporation of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for several years on the Pacific Coast, has been named 
resident manager of the new Portland branch of that 
concern. 





POSTPONEMENT 


Due to unforeseen circumstances it has been necessary 
to postpone the feature story on the St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co. which had been previously announced for 
publication in the December number. 
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Raising the Curtain 


on the future of Port Angeles 


in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


ORT ANGELES, Washington, commanding the 

great timber resources in the Northwest part of 

the Olympic Peninsula, stands in fair prospect 
of becoming the most important pulp and paper pro- 
ducing community on the Pacific Coast in light of events 
transpiring during the past month. 

An announcement coming to Port Angeles citizens 
from Norman Gibbs, resident manager of Crown Zeller- 
bach’s subsidiary, Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., and 
spokesman for the now-building Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Co., raised the curtain on pulp and paper events 
that are to be set on the Port Angeles stage in the future. 

The program given by Mr. Gibbs follows: 

1. Another unit to Washington Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration’s plant to increase production from 300 to 600 
tons newsprint a day. 

2. Construction of hydro-electric plant at Rica Can- 
yon, Elwha river to generate 15,000 K. W. of electricity. 
This will be in addition to the 16,000 k. w. at Glines 
Canyon and 12,000 k.w. at Aldwell canyon now installed. 

3. Construction of a large steam plant in the west end 
of the city. 

4. Increase in size of the 200 ton bleached sulphite 
unit being built by the Olympic Forest Products Co. at 
Ennis creek to one of 500 tons a day capacity, making it 
the largest bleached sulphite plant in the world. 

5. Enlargement of the spruce sawmill at Ennis creek 
now under construction from the 500,000 feet a day 
capacity now being installed to one of 1,000,000 feet a 
day. 

Expansion of the Olympic Forest Products Co. pulp 
mill and sawmill are of course not dependent upon the 
news print situation. 

With such bright prospects before them it was not 
difficult for Port Angeles voters to repeat their record 
of last July when by a nearly unanimous vote they 
authorized a bond issue to pay for a new industrial 
water system. This time they voted to enlarge the sys- 
tem and cancel the old issue, and they came through on 
December 3 with a vote of 2438 to 20. 

Full details on the proposed enlargement and changes 
in the water system were published in the November 
PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Commenting on the successful election Mr. Gibbs 
said, “our companies are planning big things for Port 
Angeles that will be made possible by the increased 
amount of water. Work on the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts plant is going steadily forward and this plant with 
others just over the horizon will make Port Angeles one 
of the greatest pulp and paper centers of the Pacific 
Coast.” 

The enlarged water line presently contemplated will 
pipe a total of 45 million gallons daily to existing or 
building mills, but the Elwha river will be tapped for 
100 million at the take-off, thus leaving a surplus of 
55 million gallons available for future industries. 

Inquiry at San Francisco and Seattle offices of the 
Port Angeles mills involved did not bring out any 


definite dates for starting construction on the enlarged 
programs. 

Meanwhile concrete is pouring steadily on the first 
150-ton unit of the Olympic Forest Products Co. under 
the direction of Chris Kupplers’ Sons, contractors. The 
old war time buildings are losing their ghostly shape 
and rising to a new pattern, a modern sawmill. First 
consignments of machinery for the pulp mill are ex- 
pected to begin arriving next month. 





Port Angeles Dryer Has Many Features 


The Minton Vacuum Dryer now being fabricated 
by Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., in their Worcester, Mass., 
shops for the first 150-ton unit of the new bleached 
sulphite pulp mill of the Olympic Forest Products Co., 
now under construction at Port Angeles, Wash., will 
have a number of features differing in many ways from 
the usual machine used in pulp drying. 

A fourdrinier part is used in place of cylinders and 
this particular fourdrinier is designed for a wire 156 
inches wide, and is equipped with a suction couch roll, 
the usual table rolls, wire rolls, and suction boxes, all 
of which rolls are to be equipped with anti-friction 
bearings. 

Three main presses are to be used, the first press to 
be suction type. The felt rolls are to be rubber cov- 
ered and all of the rolls, both main press and felt 
rolls, are to be equipped with anti-friction bearings. 

The Minton vacuum dryer is the first of this kind to 
be installed on the Pacific Coast. The dry part consists 
of 40 dryers, 60 inches in diameter, equipped with 
upper and lower felts, all of the felt rolls and the 
dryers to have anti-friction bearings. A single cutter 
with a duplex attachment is to be used following the 
vacuum dryer. 

The machine is to be driven by a Westinghouse 
sectional electric drive. Every roll on the machine is 
to be equipped with an anti-friction bearing. 

The company expects with the use of this machine 
to turn out a product of improved quality as compared 
with that now being furnished to the general market. 





Kuppler Pleased With Water Bond Vote 


George W. Kuppler, one of the four brothers of Chris 
Kupplers’ Sons, contractors, who have built several Pa- 
cific Coast pulp and paper mills, is the newly elected 
president of the Port Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Naturally he is feeling quite jubilant over the highly 
successful water bond election that Port Angeles put 
over on December 3, because the civic organization had 
strived earnestly for success in this direction. 

Rejoicing with George W. are the three other 
brothers, for the contracting firm is now pouring con- 
crete for the new Olympic Forest Products Com- 


pany’s mill which, upon completion, will be a principal 
customer for the water. 
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FOREST WASTE RECLAIMER 
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Diagrammatic view of the forest waste reclaimer, or chipping plant on wheels, developed by Mr. Lewis. 


A Chipping Plant on Wheels 


There have been frequent predictions that there 
would one day be evolved a chipping plant on wheels. 
Now comes J. W. Lewis, assistant general manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., one of 
the world’s largest lumber operators, with such a de- 
vice which he designates a forest waste reclaimer. It 
is a portable affair designed to follow directly behind 
the regular logging operations. 

Essentially, the portable forest waste reclaimer con- 
sists of a power unit, a cut-up saw, power splitters, 
a battery of disc barkers, a chipper and chip screens. 
Accepted chips would be dumped directly into cars. 

Mr. Lewis estimates the daily capacity of the re- 
claimer to be 50 to 60 units of chips per 8-hour shift. 
Power consumption would be about 200 h.p. per hour. 

In operation, as soon as the regular logging opera- 
tion had moved out light relogging equipment would 
move in, using the same spar trees and spurs, and 
cold deck all the logging waste retrievable from the 
location, the reclaimer following to work up the re- 
logged material into chips. Thus there would be three 
units operating, big logger, re-logger, and reclaimer, 
one step apart in the order named. 

Working up the refuse on the spot would eliminate 
handling and transportation of useless material. Hem- 
lock and fir wastes could be worked up separately if 
desired. If desirable, hemlock bark, rich in tannin, and 
Douglas fir bark, which contains much cork, could be 
salvaged with further auxiliaries. 

The machine can be operated by electricity, gas or 
diesel engine, or by steam from its own fuel from 
portions of the wood rejected in chip making. Mr. 
Lewis points out a number of advantages for the re- 
claimer: 

Portable—can go anywhere on water, steel rail or good road. 

Reduces forest fire hazards by removing fuel from ground. 

Expedites and reduces cost of reforestation by exposing soil. 

Reduces slash burning hazard by removal of fuel, often 
making slash burning unnecessary. 

Conserves for reforestation, by reduction of fire destruction, 
seeds and small trees already on ground. 

Makes available small trees for pulp. 

Enables timber holder to realize more from investment per 
acre by enhancing merchantable value of timber stands. 

Makes available millions of cords of pulp wood that other- 
wise would be burned in slash disposal. 


Prolongs life of forests in general by utilization of wastes, 
reducing necessity of sacrificing good lumber logs for pulp. 

Portable chipping plants aid the country in general by 
furnishing the farmer with off season work and an opportun- 
ity to dispose of small tree crops on land which it is desirable 
to clear for agricultural purposes. 

Reduces cost of railroad construction by increasing tonnage 
per acre. 

Answers the charge that the lumberman is wilfully wasteful. 





Larrabee Will Superintend Olympic Mill 


The new mill of the Olympic Forest Products Co., 
now building the first 150-ton bleached sulphite unit at 
Port Angeles, Wash., will have Benjamin T. Larrabee in 
charge of production as superintendent when it begins 
operation some time next summer. 

Mr. Larrabee has resigned his position as general 
superintendent of the sulphite mill of the S. D. Warren 
Co. of Cumberland Mills, Maine, and is expected to 
reach the Pacific Coast about the first of the year. 

Sulphite experience of Mr. Larrabee dates back for 
a quarter century. Upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Maine as a chemical engineer in 1904 he joined 
the Warren company and has in the years since that 
time been in several branches of the mill, holding his 
superintendency for the past 13 years. 

He is an active figure in association work and held 
the presidency of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendent’s Association for one year and a vice- 
presidency for two years. He is also a former chairman 
of one of the regional divisions of the Superintendent’s 
organization. 





Crown Zellerbach Subsidiary Incorporated 
The National Paper Products Sales Co. was incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada in November as a 
subsidiary of Crown Zellerbach Corporation to handle 
some of the National Paper Products Company’s prod- 
ucts. E. M. Mills, 534 Battery St., San Francisco, was 
designated California agent. 





Mount Holly Paper Co. of Pennsylvania has been 
purchased by Curtis & Bros. Co. of Newark, N. J. 
—- be modernized and equipped to make high grade 

ook. 
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Determination of Stack Losses’ 


By GEORGE H. HORNE 
Western Precipitation Co., Los Angeles 


HE solid, or non-gaseous material carried by gases 

and discharged to the atmosphere, through the 

stack, usually represents a monetary loss or is the 
source of a nuisance or it is both. 

Plant managers are usually keenly aware of either 
condition but are often puzzled as to ways and means 
to definitely evaluate the loss. Occasionally the belief 
has been held that there is no way by which the quantity 
of the loss can be determined; consequently they have 
been accepted and charged against plant operation. 

It is not intended to suggest that a new account be 
opened up with the stack as debtor involving perhaps 
daily stack loss determinations, though in some smelters, 
this has been done. A furnace operating under similar 
conditions of temperature, draft and charge will show 
from day to day similar losses which can be stated as a 
percentage of the charge. Therefore, one to two deter- 
minations of the stack loss will usually suffice at least 
until such a time as furnace operations are definitely 
changed. 

The method of stack loss determination to be 
described is not new, but has been in use quite a number 
of years during which time it has proved quite satisfac- 
tory and reliable. It is not claimed as the “Standard 
Method” though it comes nearer that title than any 
other. ; 

Stack Loss Determination 


The determination of the weight of solids carried by 
a gas stream is made in two operations, namely the 
determination of the rate of flow of the gas in the flue, 
and the determination of the concentration of solids 
carried by the gas. 


Determination or Rate of Flow 


The rate of flow, usually expressed as cubic feet per 
minute at the temperature and pressure of the flue, is 
probably most easily determined by a few Pitot tube 
traverses of the flue section to determine the average 
velocity of the gas, which with the cross sectional area 
of the flue, of course, determine the rate of flow. 

For the velocity determinations there is required a 
Pitot tube, a differential draft gauge and a thermometer, 
or Pyrometer. A suitable location on the flue as regards 
uniform gas flow and convenience in setting up the 
equipment is often difficult to find. It is desirable to 
make the measurements at a point in a straight run of 
flue at least four diameters, or the equivalent, from the 
last bend or obstruction or junction of other flues. How- 
ever, many very satisfactory measurements have been 
made in much shorter distances and a rapid preliminary 
survey of a section will often show more uniform flow 
than could be expected from external appearances. Even 
in cases where the flow is not as uniform as could be 
expected from external appearances. Even in cases 
where the flow is not as uniform as could be desired, a 
few extra points of velocity determination will serve to 
give a satisfactory average velocity for the whole flue 
section. The cross sectional area of the flue section 
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should be determined from measurements made on the 
flue itself, not relying on drawings of the flue, and the 
contour of settled dust on the bottom of the flue is to 
be noted so as to obtain a true cross sectional area. 

If the flue is large and rectangular, it is usually more 
convenient to provide three or four holes through which 
the Pitot tube may be inserted to face the gas stream. 
The points of the traverse should, of course, be approxi- 
mately at the centers of equal areas and it is evident that 
the final average velocity calculated for the section will 
be strengthened by a larger number of individual veloc- 
ity determinations. A system of marking the depths of 
insertion on the Pitot tube is easily arranged for the 
various points. 


The Calculation of Velocity 


The calculation of velocity is to be made from the 
velocity head as read on the differential gauge and the 
temperature by the formula: 





1.0 X 
D 


=gas velocity in feet per second. 
H=velocity head in inches of water. 
T=Temperature in degrees C absolute. 
P=Gas pressure in inches of Hg. 
D=Spec. gr. of gas referred to air. 


Hx T 





/ 
V=3.9 / 29.9 X 
P 


When: 


At sea level with the gas pressure equal to 29.9 inches 
of mercury and with gas having a density equal to that 
of air, the above becomes: V=3.9 VH xT. 


In practice very few cases are found where the specific 
gravity of the gas differs appreciably from that of air 
since there is usually sufficient water vapor present to 
offset the heavier gases. 


Calculation of Gas Volume from Carbon Combustion 

In paper plants where it may be impractical to make 
Pitot tube measurements of the recovery furnaces gases, 
an approximation of the gas volume may be made from 
the rate of combustion of carbon and CO: and water 
vapor content of the flue gas. 

Now while the quantity of sodium oxide input to the 
furnaces is usually unknown, in this approximation it is 
assumed that the black liquor carries all of the sodium 
salts charged to the digesters. Then the analysis of the 
liquor for sodium oxide and organic carbon will give 
figures from which the average rate of carbon combus- 
tion may be calculated. This figure will obviously be 
high by the percentage that the washing losses, etc., rep- 
resent of the actual sodium salts fed to the furnaces. In 
— cases approximations of these losses may be avail- 
able. 

On this basis then, the ratio of sodium salts in the 
black liquor having been determined by analysis, the 
average rate of flow may be conveniently expressed in 
pounds per minute. Then from the organic carbon con- 
tent of the liquor the rate of carbon combustion, and 
production of CO: is calculated, whic htogether with the 
CO: analysis of the flue gas determine the dry gas vol- 
ume. To this should be added the volume of water 
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vapor carried by these gases to obtain the total volume. 
A filtration test to determine the concentration of soda 
per cubic foot will then determine the total loss. 


Concentration of Solids 


The determination of concentration of solids carried 
by the gas merely consists of drawing a metered volume 
of gas from the flue, passing it through a suitable filter 
and weighing the solids caught on the filter. 

With these figures of metered volume and filtered 
weight at hand, the concentration or weight of solids 
per unit volume is at once available. 

The concentration of solids is usually expressed, in 
this country, as milligrams or grains per cubic foot. 

A wide variety of equipment may be used in making 
such a determination, but for convenience and ease of 
assembly, the following is recommended: 

A gas meter capable of operating under a vacuum of 
5 inches of mercury, equipped with proper index dials; 
a thermometer and mercury manometer arranged to in- 
dicate the temperature and pressure of the gas as it is 
metered. A filter thimble holder, a supply of filter 
thimbles, a sample tube, and a small vacuum pump, or 
an ejector, for operation on compressed air. In addi- 
tion to this, if the gas to be sampled has a dew point that 
is likely to be reached in the metering, some form of 
condenser will be necessary to collect the condensate 
ahead of the meter. 

The sampling tube, usually most conveniently form- 
ed from a piece of ¥-inch pipe, is threaded into the 
thimble holder. 

Next in the set up comes the condenser, if it is to be 
used, and following this is the gas meter equipped with 
the thermometer and manometer. The meter is con- 
nected to the asperating means through a regulating 
valve to control the rate of sampling and the pressure 
on the meter. As the sampling goes on and the filter 
becomes filled with solids, more and more pressure will 
be needed to maintain the rate of metering selected. 


Metering Rate 


In paper mill work, where the solids of interest con- 
sist of fume, the particle size is so small as to virtually 
behave like a gas, the rate of metering is of minor im- 
portance. In other cases where a mixture of fume and 
dust particles are present, the metering rate must be 
adjusted to maintain the velocity of the gas entering the 
sample tube the same as the flue gas velocity at that 
point, in order to obtain a representative sample of the 
total solids. This rate is readily calculated from the 
temperature and pressure in the flue and at the meter, 
together with the flue gas velocity and the area of the 
sampling tip. However, if water vapor has condensed 
out of the sampled volume ahead of the meter, the cal- 
culation is erroneous and a trial run is to be first made 
to determine the quantity of condensable vapor present. 

In reference to the readiness with which fume par- 
ticles enter a sampling tube, tests were conducted a few 
years ago at one of the smelters on a fume laden gas 
to check this particular point. Samples were drawn from 
the flue at velocities varying widely both above and be- 
low the flue gas velocity without effecting the results. 
Finally the sample tube itself was turned about so as to 
face down stream, requiring the fume to reverse its 
direction of flow in order to enter the tube, but even 
this change did not affect the results. 

It is, of course, understood that this applies only to 
fume and not to dust particles which may be relatively 
of enormous size as compared to fume particles. 


Location of Sampling Point Within the Flue 


Where the solid particles are fume, the exact point 
within the flue from which the sample is drawn is not 
important, as the distribution of solids is quite uniform. 
The only precauton that should be taken is to have the 
tip of the sample tube well away from the walls to avoid 
= of salting the sample by material from the 
walls. 


Time of Sampling 


The sampling should be carried on over a period long 
enough to obtain a sample sufficient for subsequent 
analysis et cetera. Usually several grams should be 
obtained. 

Data 


During the sampling the following data should be 
taken: Time; meter dial reading; meter temperature; 
meter pressure; stack temperature; stack velocity. 

These readings should be taken at intervals frequent 
enough so their average will fairly represent the average 
conditions during the sampling. 


Weighing the Sample 


Since the filter thimbles used may change weight with 
changes in atmospheric humidity and also since the 
material collected may be hygroscopic, it is generally 
best to dry the thimbles in an oven and weigh them in 
a weighing bottle before and after the sampling in order 
to be sure of an accurate weight of the solids filtered 
from the gas. 

Calculation 


After the test is complete, the metered gas volume 
is calculated back from the average conditions of pres- 
sure and temperature at which it was metered to flue 
conditions. If water vapor has been condensed its 
volume has been recorded and this is also to be con- 
verted to its vapor volume at flue conditions. The total 
gas volume taken from the flue is then the sum of the 
two volumes. This total sampled volume and the weight 
of the filtered sample then determine the concentration 
of solids per cubic foot at flue conditions. 


Gases of High Vapor Volume—Wet Filtration 


Where the gases to be filtered contain a large per- 
centage of water vapor, the dew point may be so high 
as to condense moisture in the thimble holder. To 
prevent this, the thimble holder itself is constructed so 
that it may be submerged in the flue provided the temp- 
erature in the flue is not so high as to harm the filter 
thimble by charring. It sometimes happens that in one 
position the thimble is wetted by condensation and 
charred in the other, but between the two some satis- 
factory arrangement is usually found. Where the solids 
are water soluble and it is found difficult to obtain the 
sample in dry form, a wet system of filtering may be 
employed in which a wet cotton filter is used. It is con- 
nected in the set up immediately following the con- 
denser so that the condensate continually drips on the 
cotton filter to keep it wet. A thick plug of tightly 
packed wet cotton is an excellent filter, but it must be 
kept wet, and this the condensate does. At the comple- 
tion of such a test the quantity of condensate is meas- 
ured so that it may later be calculated to its vapor volume 


‘at flue conditions. 


The sample tube, and condenser with connections are 
then to be thoroughly washed, adding the wash water 
to the condensate already collected. The weight of 
solids in solution may then be determined by evaporat- 
ing to dryness or other suitable means. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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This late view shows how construction is progressing on the Fir-Tex company’s board mill at St. Helens. 


Fir-Tex Plant Making Good Progress 


Judging from present progress being made in con- 
struction of the big mill of the Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Co., at St. Helens, Oregon, the Pacific Coast will witness 
initial operations of its first insulating board mill about 
June 1, 1930. 

The solid rock outcroppings at the St. Helens site 
considerably advanced the construction by eliminating 
piling work except for dock structures. By now a crew 
of 80 carpenters and 20 reinforcing steel men are work- 
ing ahead of the concrete which is being poured at the 
rate of 25 cubic yards per hour. 

All units of the plant are being worked on. The con- 
crete tower is about 100 feet high now but will be raised 
to 165 feet as construction progresses to give a distribu- 
ting radius of 650 feet. Sand and gravel barges are 
towed to the site and unloaded to bunkers on the com- 
pany’s own docks, and from there trucked 1000 feet 
along the dock to the concrete tower and mixers. A 
mile-long rail spur is already in. 

The office and laboratory building will be ready for 
occupancy by January 15. | 

By now, according to A. E. Millington, vice-president 
and general manager, all equipment contracts with the 
exception of the wood room have been placed. 

Biggs Boiler Works are working on six globe rotary 
digesters and two of them are ready to be shipped. The 
other four will follow within the nex two months. 

Foundations are in for two fuel oil storage tanks, of 
10,000 and 15,000 gallons capacity respectively, and 
work on the tanks themselves will start shortly. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the mill will burn 
oil only, using about 300 bbls. daily of diesel and fuel oil, 
in contrast to usual practice along the Columbia River 
of firing hogged fuel. 

The plant will develope no power, but will buy about 
4,000 h.p. from the Portland Electric Power Co., and 
will generate steam only for its process work. The steam 
plant will have three 500 h.p. boilers operating at 225 lbs. 


Next month construction will be started on a 50,000 
gallon elevated tank, 125 feet above the ground, for fire 
protection purposes. 

The product to be manufactured is the result of about 
one and one-half year’s study on the part of E. A. Mill- 
ington and his son, C. A. Millington, the latter being 
actively in charge of the construction of the St. Helens 
plant. The Millingtons had a laboratory of their own 
in California and there it was that the product was 
evolved from experiments which began in July 1926. 

In manufacture the wood waste from sawmills will be 
chipped, bark and all, and cooked in the rotary digesters 
with steam. After being softened the fibre bundles will 
be run through two hammer shredders then mixed with 
sizing and run upon a Beloit fourdrinier. Beloit is 
expected to ship the fourdrinier next month. This unit 
will trim 156 inches and have a wire 80 feet long. 

Consistency of the stock going to the fourdrinier will 
be about that commonly run upon a paper machine. A 
mass about 1% inches will be built up on the wire, giving 
a finished product 7/16 of an inch thick. The finished 
board will be cut into sheets 4 feet wide and 8 and 12 
feet long. 

After the wire the sheet will pass through three main 
presses with 30 inch rolls and five pony presses with 20 
inch rolls. 

From the presses the sheet will enter a Coe dryer, the 
most massive piece of equipment in the plant. It is said 
to be the largest dryer of its type in the world. Coe 
expects to ship it early in January. The machine will 
weigh 1,250,000 Ibs. and will be 365 feet long, 13 feet 
wide and have eight decks. 

The capacity of the plant will be about 250,000 square 
feet daily. 

The 20 principal pumps used in the mill are now being 
fabricated in the Portland shops of the Bingham Pump 
Co. 

Three Nash vacuum pumps serve the fourdrinier. 

The public utility will deliver power at the mill at 
66,000 volts and Westinghouse transformers will step 
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this down to mill voltage. General Electric motors are 
specified for mill drives. 

Several additions to mill staff have been made, or will 
be, soon. W.M. McIntyre will take up duties of master 
mechanic beginning the first of the year. He has known 
the elder Millington for 20 years. Paul Haas will have 


Cc. A. MILLINGTON 


is an active 
figure on the 
construction work 
of the new 
FIR-TEX INSULATING 
BOARD CO. 





charge of the machine and shredder rooms. R. W. 
Simeral will join the company January 1 as steam and 
electrical engineer. K. J. Carney is secretary-treasurer 
of the company. 





Electro-Kold corporation is now using an insulating 
board made of wood fibre to replace cork board as insu- 
lation in domestic electric refrigerators manufactured in 
Spokane. Use of the new material was started Decem- 
ber 1. 





Nothing New On Backus-Brooks 


While the Coast is holding its breath waiting to see 
what the Backus-Brooks interests of Minneapolis 


are 
going to do with the power rights they hold on the 
Cowlitz River in Washington, nothing official in the 


way of a statement has been forthcoming except a brief 
word from President E. W. Backus that the “reported 
expansion by one of our subsidiaries, The Insulite Com- 
pany, is true and we are now investigating several sites 
on the Pacific Coast.” 

Backus-Brooks have in recent years sunk many thou- 
sands of dollars in preliminary engineering surveys on 
the Cowlitz, and apparently intend to make use of these 
studies soon. It is reported, but unconfirmed, that the 
company is ready to spend about $18,000,000 in Pacific 
Coast development. 





Stack Losses In Sulphate Mills 
(Continued from page 40) 
Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be said that the system here de- 
scribed differs from others principally as to the quantity 
of gas filtered and therefore as to the size of the sample 
of solids obtained. 

When a large quantity of gas is sampled the equip- 
ment becomes more cumbersome. A motor driven fan 
is used and the filter is made up of one or more large 
cloth bags of appropriate material. With such a set up 
the gas volume sampled is sometimes measured by a 
Pitot tube in the sample line, or the volume is not direct- 
ly measured at all, but instead the velocity of gas enter- 
ing the sample pipe is maintained at the velocity of the 


flue gas by balancing the static pressures of the two 
streams. This method requires that the sample be drawn 
from the flue at a point of average velocity. The sample 
so obtained will then be that portion of the total that the 
area of the sample tube bears to the total flue area. 

Where the two methods have been used together on 
the same flue, they have checked each other quite satis- 
factorily so that there is no preference between the two 
as to accuracy. The results to be obtained are probably 
correct within 5%. The gas meter method is preferred 
on account of its simplicity and compactness. 





All Quiet On the Alaska Front 

Although field engineers studying the power and 
timber possibilities in Alaska, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of paper and pulp mills, have been south now 
for several weeks there is not an iota of news to be had 
from the executive offices of the two groups holding the 
pulp timber and power preliminary concessions up 
North. 

J. D. Zellerbach, vice president of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, who holds the preliminary permit in 
Allotment “B” with I. Zellerbach, simply reports that 
“there isn’t a thing to say.” 

George T. Cameron, publisher of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who holds Allotment “A” says only that “the 
data we have on the Alaska proposition is incomplete.” 

The Alaska Gold Mines Co., holds at Thane, Alaska, 
just three miles out of Juneau, an idle ore mill which is 
said to be admirably adopted for a paper mill site, and, 
further, which the Cameron interests are said to have 
been eyeing favorably. In response to questions con- 
cerning possible disposition of the Thane townsite for 
pulp and paper mill use, J. R. Dillon, treasurer of the 
Alaska Gold Mines Co., states, “from time to time 
people on the west coast have been interested in our 
Alaska properties, but no plans have ever materialized.” 

In a discussion of these two Alaska projects in the 
October 1929 number of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY it was mentioned that the Thane townsite 
would probably be heavily considered because of the 
improvements in the way of buildings and docks already 
available and more particularly because the recent dis- 
covery of a new lake near Taku Inlet made available to 
Thane some very desirable and unexpected additional 
power. 

In order to facilitate development of Alaska paper 
mills the U. S. Forest Service cooperates with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The latter granted preliminary 
power permits on potential power sources to the Cam- 
eron and the Zellerbach interests on June 16, 1927. The 
grantees were to have two years to complete their pre- 
liminary studies. In June 1929 this time was extended 
one year more to June 16, 1930. Under the terms of 
the pulp timber awards a paper mill with a minimum 
capacity of 200 tons daily must be completed before 
April 1, 1932, or, in other words, within five years from 
the date of the award. 





Cousins Moves Up A Notch 
Dennis E. Cousins has been named general superin- 
tendent of the Tacoma kraft pulp mill of the Union Bag 
& Paper Power Corp. to succeed Joseph Hedin, 
resigned. Mr. Cousins was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent. 





E. S. Osborn, for the past year resident manager of 
the Pacific Coast Supply Co. in San Francisco, has 
resigned to go with the San Francisco Community 
Chest. His successor has not yet been named. 
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The Substance 


of the Stuff We Sell’ 


By MINER CHIPMAN 


Industrial Engineer, San Francisco 


OR more than twenty years I have been very close 

to the paper business. Every night I sleep beneath 

the comfortable warmth of a paper-mill felt. What 
wonderful blankets they are, too! Once upon a time 
these blankets were woven into the endless belt for the 
great machine back there in Maine. Paper - machine 
felts, like young men, must “go straight” or be set aside. 
The best blankets I possess are those made of a felt 
which refused to run its dutiful course and had to be 
discarded. The few short hours of existence on the 
machine, however, gave it the ineffable fragrance of the 
mill—memories of stately pine, and rushing streams; 
the rising of steam from giant funnels on zero morn- 
ings in December—a mystic, magic something bringing 
dreams of men I knew, the days I lived, in that far-off, 
long ago. 

It is nearly twenty years ago since that day in Decem- 
ber that I stepped off the train at Westbrook, Maine. 
Joe Warren met me at the depot. I was the “efficiency 
expert” come to standardize the mill. Yes, I really 
thought I would—or could. Ignorance is a wonderful 
thing—the mother of courage and the father of valor. 
I sometimes wonder, after this lapse of years, just why 
the memories of those Cumberland days remain with 
me undimmed by the new adventures of life. I am sure 
that it was the romance of paper—the men who make 
it—and the loveliness of the thing they make. 


Proud of His Efficiency 


Being a man distinguished for scientific research— 
an “efficiency” expert, knowing all—I had to start in 
my standardizing process at the beginning of the paper- 
making process. I discovered that the origin of the 
paper was in a gigantic woodpile back of the mill. I 
had always had a distinct aversion to woodpiles, but 
when one becomes an “efficiency” expert, it becomes a 
delightful occupation to standardize one’s pet aversions. 
My father had learned, years before, that I was an 
efficiency expert in avoiding a particular woodpile. And 
so it came to pass, that the expert came to Cumberland 
Mills, and put his crew of stop-watch experts to work in 
a scientific, accurate, exhaustive, and painstaking study 
of the woodpile. We timed everything to the 1-100th 
of a minute, we made an accurate record of every move 
and every operation. Nothing escaped our scientific ob- 
servation. We counted the men, we ascertained their 
ages, we counted the sticks of wood, we counted the 
cars, we counted everything. We weighed the wedges 
and the sledges, the car-loads, and the cars—we knew 
everything that an efficiency expert should know. Then 
I wrote my great report. 

I found that the average age of the workmen on that 
woodpile was above sixty. We had discovered that 
these workmen had built for themselves a lean-to or 





*From an address delivered by Mr. Chipman at a convention of the 
sales managers of the Zellerbach Paper Company. 


shack, hidden away in the hugh woodpile—where they 
would sit and smoke, and play checkers. We counted 
the minutes spent in lighting pipes, and the hours 
wasted over these stolen checker games. We computed 
with great accuracy the Man-Hour-Work to be done, 
and the Man-Hour Work actually done. I pointed out 
that the efficiency of the work done on this woodpile 
was between 33% and 33.65%, and that the cost of 
doing that work could be cut to the extent of $15,674.52 
per annum. I had all the evidence, all the facts—tabu- 
lated, arranged, logically and convincingly. There was 
nothing to it. My woodpile report justified my exist- 
ence. 

When the report was finished and neatly bound, I 
sent it to the Mill Manager. 


The Summons 


I waited several days for a response to my letter sub- 
mitting my initial report. None came. A few days 
later Joseph A. Warren, the Mill Manager, told me 
that my report had been handed to his father, the Fac- 
tor of S. D. Warren Company, who assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the operations of the great woodpile. 
Finally I received a telephone message that Mr. John E. 
Warren wished to see me. At last, I thought, my re- 
port has received recognition. I raced down to the 
executive offices. I was ushered into Mr. Warren’s pri- 
vate office. “Sit down!” he said. 

He seemed to be busily engaged in some work before 
him. He kept me waiting. I did not like it. The im- 
portance of my woodpile report was bearing heavily 
upon my mind—why this delay? At last he looked up, 
and said to me: “You are the Efficiency Expert, are you 
not?” “I am, yes sir,” I replied. 

Splitting Hairs 

“You apply scientific methods of management, do 
you not?” he continued. “Yes, sir, we study industrial 
operations with a stop-watch to the one-hundredth of 
one minute.” Then I went on and gave a long-winded 
lecture on the scientific accuracy of scientific manage- 
ment. I told him what a wonderful thing Efficiency 
was—and how desirable a thing it was to possess. I 
told him a lot of things. He listened attentively— 
John E. Warren was a gentleman. His fine attention 
gave me courage and added to my flow of efficiency- 
eloquence. When I had finished he said, very quietly: 

“I see. You are very scientific in your observations. 
You are painstaking in your investigations, and over- 
look no important or vital factor.” “No, sir, Mr. War- 
ren,” I replied with fervor, “we overlook absolutely 
nothing essential. You see, Mr. Warren, we start at 
the foundation, and by careful observation and analy- 
sis we ascertain the underlying principles, and scientific- 
ally set up standards of performance. 


“Now this report on the woodpile. Am I to under- 














stand that this report is representative of your scientific 
observations?” “Yes, sir,” I replied. “It is a demon- 
stration of the scientific thoroughness of Modern Man- 
agement!” 

“TI see,” he said, “that you have counted the num- 
ber of men, the number of sticks of wood per man, the 
number of cars per day, etc., etc. I see that you have 
computed the average age of the workmen. I see that 
you have scientifically determined that these men are 
about 1614% efficient. I see that you recommend that 
we discharge the whole gang and employ new men. 
You say that five good men could do the work of the 
17 men now employed. Is that right?” “Yes, sir, that 
is what I recommend, Mr. Warren.” 

“And this report, I would take it, covers all the de- 
tails, all the vital information required to warrant such 
drastic changes.” “Yes, sir, you will find copies of all 
our time-studies in the back of the report—all the data 
is there, Mr. Warren!” 

“I have read the report very carefully. Yet I have 
failed utterly to find what I consider very essential and 
important information.” “I do not understand, Mr. 
Warren. What is lacking?” 

Not Everything 

“Young man,” he said, “do you know exactly who 
those men are who are working on that woodpile?” 
“Why certainly—there is a list of them. Every man is 
listed, his name, address, age, how long he has worked 
for the firm, and everything.” 

“No,” said Mr. Warren, “not everything. This re- 
port does not say a word about the really important 
factor concerning the men on that woodpile.” ‘What 
is that?” I asked—with a new sense of fear creeping 
into my consciousness. 

“You are not aware, apparently—and you made no 
effort to find out—scientifically or otherwise—you have 
not discovered, to say the least, that every blessed man 
working on that woodpile is a PENSIONER.” “A 
what?” I fairly shouted. 

A Lecture 

“A pensioner, I said,” continued the Factor, “‘a pen- 
sioner—who, having worked for S. D. Warren Co. for 
30 years, is entitled to full pay—whether he works or 
not. You do not know, apparently—why those men 
are there. I have my own notions of efficiency—per- 
haps they are notions of an old man—an old fogy—who 
does not understand these new-fangled scientific meth- 
ods. But I have a notion—that if we turned those old, 
faithful fellows out of that wood-yard—told them to 
stay home—because they were not EFFICIENT—I am 
afraid, young man, that we would be carrying them off 
to the graveyard on the hill within sixty days. Let me 
tell you something—something you never heard about, 
or read about in your efficiency books... When a man 
has worked in a mill for thirty years—every day ex- 
cepting Sundays, rain or shine—and his wife has packed 
up his lunch-basket—and he has gone to work whistling 
and the years pass, and old age comes creeping on to 
him — gradually — and slowly —and the time comes 
when younger men must take his place at the big ma- 
chines—Young man—then comes the test of manage- 
ment. The old man’s son— maybe his grandson is 
doing the pushing. And men have pride—in them- 
selves, in their work—in the life that is left in them— 
and when the call comes in the morning—and the hands 
start drifting toward the mill—and mother has packed 
that lunch-basket—suppose it wasn’t for him—that 
call? Let me tell you something—the happiness of 
those old-inefficient men on the woodpile—keeps the 
mill running. Our people know that we take care of 
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them. We don’t shovel them out of the industry be- 
cause they are old. And let me tell you another thing: 
as long as I am alive—so long as I am Factor of this 
mill—I’m going to have a place for the boys—some- 
where—efficiency or no efficiency and that’s 
that!” 

I was beaten, I was ashamed. But I had made a great 
discovery. I had found out that there is something 
more to Efficiency than machines, and stop-watches, and 
scientific methods. I found that the human heart—has 
a place in the world of big business—and that that prin- 
ciple—running all through the organization of S. D. 
Warren Company—was expressed in the substance of 


the stuff they sold. 





Shipments Via Canal and River 


The United States government is beginning to get 
seriously interested in the possibility of shipping Pacific 
Northwest pulp and paper products to the Gulf States 
and the reaches of the Mississippi River. 

Col. Thomas Esty of San Francisco, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Mississippi-Warrior Service, the fed- 
eral government barge line operating out of New Or- 
leans, in the course of a visit to the Pacific Northwest 
last month expressed optimism at securing better rates 
via this route that would be attractive to Pacific Coast 
pulp mills in reaching the paper mills of the Ohio River 
region. 

At present the Coast mills are getting into Midwest 
territory on an all-rail rate of $12 and $13 per ton. There 
are some advantages in all-rail shipment which at the 
present weigh heavily over the Canal-River route. 

In the first place the pulp shipper can load his car 
right at his mill door and that car goes right straight 
through to the door of the purchasing paper mill. No 
more handling. No intermediate trucking or short haul 
charges. 

But perhaps even more in favor of the all-rail ship- 
ment is the delivery time of about nine days as compared 
to 40 to 50 days on the long way around by water. This 
factor, brought down to the balance sheet, means that 
on a 100-ton shipment of pulp worth $50 per ton an in- 
ventory of $5000 is tied up, earning nothing. 

Any all-water rate to be attractive must offset the 
present advantages of quick and fairly low cost delivery 
now afforded by the railroads. 

Another point of attack is news print. There is some 
feeling that Pacific Coast news print could get into 
Southwest territory via this all-water route. A consid- 
erable tonnage of news print is now moving from Pacific 
Coast mills to Texas and other parts of the Southwest. 
The river route, it is believed, would at least make access- 
ible those cities along the river which are able to take 
advantage of direct barge service. The South, of course, 
produces no news print for itself and must rely for its 
supplies mainly upon the news mills of the Northeastern 
states and Eastern Canada. 

Interested shippers are looking into the problem in 
aggressive fashion. Establishment of favorable rates 
would have an important bearing on enlarging the news 
market for Pacific Coast mills. 





Behrend Inspects Hoquiam Plant 
President E. R. Behrend of the Hammermill Paper 


Co., Erie, Pa., was a visitor to the Pacific Coast in No- 
vember and spent several days inspecting the new pulp 
and paper mill of the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., in which the Hammermill company 
holds a substantial interest. 
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Woodlands Section Will Make Pulpwood Study 


The Woodlands Section of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association is about to undertake a regional study 
of pulpwood forestry. The focal point of the study 
will be costs, so that technical factors can be interpreted 
with a common denominator by mill executives in plan- 
ning business policies. Actually, the study will be one 
of present timber supplies and future forestry. 

Charles W. Boyce, secretary-forester of the Wood- 
lands Section, in announcing the proposed study said: 
“Technical advance which is making possible the use of 
new pulpwoods has opened wide the whole question of 
costs. Intense competition is forcing a regional reallo- 
cation of the industry, in which wood costs are a decid- 
ing element.” 

The preliminary announcement points how pulpwood 
costs and distribution costs are closely related. Wide 
variation in wood costs, ranging from $5 a cord in the 
newer and more favored regions to $24 a cord in such 
intensely developed regions as New England, amounts 
to a differential of $24 per ton of chemical pulp, a dif- 
ferential that is still a serious handicap despite the 
higher distribution costs of the mills farther removed 
from the market centers. 


Four Choices 


Mill control of raw material, Mr. Boyce points out, 
is now recognized as necessary to sustained, permanent 
operation. This involves forestry and future pulpwood 
costs. The introduction to the proposed Woodlands 
Section Study of Regional Pulpwood Costs recognizes 
the possibility of other materials competing with wood 
as pulping raw materials, but, assuming that pulpwood 
can continue to compete successfully as a paper making 
material, it suggests four major alternatives from which 
a wood-pressed company in the Northwest may have to 
choose. They are: 

(a) Discontinuing pulp mill and continuing paper mill on 
purchased wood pulp, either imported or domestic; 

(b) Discontinuing pulp mill and continuing paper mill, but 
depending upon a company owned pulp mill in a new forest 
region. 

(c) Building up in the present region a vertically integrated 
industry from ownership of sufficient forest land to meet mill 
requirements to the final production and distribution of paper; 

(d) Complete shut-down when competition is no longer pos- 


sible. 
In New Regions 


Mills in new regions are faced with the necessity of 
determining their chances in regional competition. This 
resolves itself largely into a consideration of present 
supplies and prices of pulpwood and future costs of 
pulpwood and methods of obtaining it, as compared 
with other regions. These mills must decide between: 

(a) The purchase and management of sufficient forest land 
to meet mill requirements on the basis of round wood; 

(b) The purchase and management of sufficient forest land 
to meet mill requirements if forest production is regulated to 
produce products other than pulpwood, the pulp mill require- 
ments being met by thinnings and waste; 

(c) The purchase and management of enough forest land to 
serve as a reserve to supplement in times of stress the purchase 
of pulpwood from other forest owners. 

(d) The complete dependence upon purchased wood. 

It is with the idea in mind of giving the industry some 
tangible figures on which to work out future policies 
with respect to pulpwood supplies that the Woodlands 
Section is undertaking its study. The study will be con- 
ducted by committees of foresters in each region. 
Wherever possible preliminary meetings will be held at 
which the secretary will explain the purpose of the study 
and the type of information desired. 

Regional reports will cover, in two sections, the pres- 
ent and immediate future, and the more distant future. 
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The first discussion will be largely a discussion of pres- 
ent pulpwood costs at the mill. The second will be a 
discussion of the regional costs of growing pulpwood 
under two conditions: 

(a) On a short rotation with round pulpwood as the final 
product; 

(b) On a long rotation, the final product being material of 
a higher quality than pulpwood; the pulpwood being obtained 
from thinnings and waste from other types of wood manufac- 
ture. 





Denies Everett Mill Rumor 


According to E. M. Mills, executive vice-president of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, who was in Seattle 
late in November enroute to San Francisco, following an 
extended visit to eastern cities, there is nothing to the 
rather persistent rumor that this corporation and its 
more or less allied organizations are at present contem- 
plating the building of a new pulp or paper mill at 
Everett, Wash. Mr. Mills has been a leading figure in 
all new construction undertaken by the Zellerbach group 
in the Pacific Northwest in the past few years. 

The rumors were apparently based on a report that 
the Zellerbach interests had acquired a site in Everett 
and had taken an option on the Ebey Logging railroad 
which, it is said, is capable of tapping some fine pulp 
timber. Other reports were current that plans were 
well along for a new mill, but these reports met with 
no confirmation. 

The fact that the International Wood & Sulphite Co. 
has recently completed a large modern wood chipping 
plant adjoining the Canyon Lumber Co. sawmill gave 
some color to the rumor, since the International com- 
pany has a principal customer in the several Zellerbach 
mills in Western Washington. 

Still another factor for the rumor is the memory ling- 
ering with Everett citizens that hope of securing such 
a pulp mill was one of the considerations in approving 
a bond issue last summer with which to build a new and 
adequate industrial water line. 





Van Alstyne Quits Vancouver 


J. W. Van Alstyne, in charge of the sulphite pulp 
mill at the Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Washington, for the past four years, resigned last 
month. Mr. Van Alstyne, who has not announced his 
future plans, is succeeded by E. A. Weber, who also 
retains his connection with the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co., at Salem, Oregon. It is understood that Mr. 
Weber will divide his time as chemical mill super- 
intendent between the two plants. 

Ben M. Doolittle, who has been in charge of the 
general improvement program at the Vancouver Kraft 
Mills, Ltd., Port Mellon, Howe Sound, in British Col- 
umbia, has been transferred to the Columbia River 
Paper Mills as engineer in charge of maintenance. 
Until coming north a few months ago Mr. Doolittle 
was superintendent of Leadbetter’s Los Angeles mill, 
the California-Oregon Paper Co. 





Powell Employe Cited for Bravery 


Charles Bird, employe of the Powell River Company, 
was recently presented with the bronze medal of the 
Royal Canadian Humane Society for bravery in at- 
tempting the rescue of a man from drowning in Malas- 
pina Strait, B. C. The presentation was made in behalf 
of the society by R. Bell-Irving, mill manager. On 
three previous occasions at Powell River and elsewhere 
Charlie Bird took part in rescue attempts of a similar 


nature. 








Tke ancient Arabs brought the paper maker’s art from China. 


Proposes De-Inking Plant at Vancouver 


Providing that sufficient financial backing is obtained, 
a ten ton mill will be built in Vancouver for the pur- 
pose of converting waste paper into paper pulp. 

The project is backed by United Financial Brokers, 
Ltd., 501 Rogers Building, the managing director of 
which, Ernest T. McGregor, is the inventor of the pulp 
conversion pocess. 

Mr. McGregor, who has obtained patents in Canada 
and the United States, claims that his machine will 
cheaply and effectively remove all trace of ink and color 
from paper. He has already established a small testing 
laboratory and has there produced various types of 
paper from old newsprint, magazine and other paper 
waste. 

The pulp has been tested and pronounced satisfac- 
tory by eminent chemical engineers, says Mr. McGregor, 
including Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, Mass., 
and the research department of the University of Wash- 
ington. 





May Develop Prince George Power 


Sponsors of the Prince George pulp and paper mill 
project are being asked by Prince George interests to 
investigate the possibility of harnessing the power 
resources of the Salmon and Willow rivers instead of 
the Nechako river, which is a navigable stream at pres- 
ent and offers possibilities of becoming an important 
artery for steamboat and log trafic when the Stuart 
Lake country is sufficiently developed. 
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Plans are now fairly well along for the spring meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Section of TAPPI to be held 
in Longview on Saturday, April 5, 1930. It is tenta- 
tively proposed to discuss administration affairs in the 
morning and to hear technical papers in the afternoon. 
A business session will be held at 11:30 a. m., just 
before the noon adjournment. 

In the meantime Chairman Robert S. Wertheimer, 
resident manager of the Longview Fibre Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of two important committees 
as follows: 

PROGRAM AND PUBLICITY 

A. H. Hooker, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Tacoma, Wn. 

L. R. Wood, Union Bag & Paper Power Corp., Tacoma. 

R. Reid, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore. 

I. H. Andrews, Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell River, B. C. 

MEMBERSHIP 
Sigurd Norman, Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Newburg, 
Ore., chairman. 

E. P. Ketchum, Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell: River, B. C. 

Myron W. Black, Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wn. 

The ladies will be welcome. Because of the number 
present at the first fall meeting held in Tacoma last 
October it has been decided to arrange a special pro- 
gram of excursions and entertainment for the ladies 
at the spring meeting. 

The meeting will conclude with a banquet. 

The City of Longview is welcoming the opportunity 
to play host to the Coast technical organization. 

It is now quite definitely decided that Dr. H. K. 
Benson, head of the chemistry department at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Section, will attend the annual meeting of TAPPI 
to be held in New York February 18-20, to confer at 
that time with the executive committee of the national 


body. 





Crown Reforesting 1400 Acres 

Reforestation operations are being started on the 
upper Youngs river, in Northwestern Oregon, this 
month by the Crown-Willamette Paper Co. Chester J. 
Vincent is in charge of the work and has a crew of from 
20 to 50 men at work. 

About 600,000 young trees, mostly spruce, will be 
planted on about 1400 acres. This will bring the com- 
pany’s reforested area to about 6000 acres for the past 
three years. This year’s work and that of coming years 
will be devoted to reforesting land that was cut over 
during the preceding year. The company last year 
caught up with its logging operations in reforestation 
work. 





Forest Fire and Other Verse 

Maj. John D .Guthrie, of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Portland, has collected and edited “Forest Fire and 
Other Verse” which was publishtd December 1 by 
Dunham Printing Co., 116 Second St., Portland. 

The work is an anthology of forest ranger verse, the 
second collection by Maj. Guthrie. It contains verses 
by and about forest rangers, foresters, and forestry 
work. It abounds in humor, pathos, feeling and out- 
door beauty. It is a valuable contribution to American 
forestry verse and forest folk-songs. A good volume to 
have in the library when business cares get too heavy. 

In the 346 pages of the cloth bound edition 149 dif- 
ferent authors are represented. Postpaid, $2.50. 
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Mural Paintings For Crown Zellerbach Building 


Samarkand, that city of colorful history and ro- 
mantic associations, was the gateway through which 
the manufacture of paper found its way from China 
to the rest of the world. When the Arabs captured 
this ancient city they found the Chinese were making 
paper. They made them captives and took them along 
with their equipment to Bagdad, where they introduced 
the making of paper, and it spread later throughout 
Persia. 

The mural painting reproduced in this issue shows 
the people of ancient Bagdad making paper in the 
crude manner then known. The panel shows the open 
vat in which the pulp was macerated, the crude hand 
press then used, and the manner in which they dried 
the finished sheets. This is the central panel on the 
wall of the board room of the Crown Zellerbach 
Building in San Francisco, for which Warren Chase 
Merritt is painting ten beautiful murals depicting the 
growth of paper making as the knowledge of it spread 
throughout the then civilized world. 

In the Eleventh Century the Moorish invasion 
brought the idea of paper making into Spain. This 
phase in the history of paper making is illustrated by 
the other reproduction of the oil painting. In this 
Mr. Merritt has pictured the Spanish nobleman exam- 
ining some of the first paper made in Toledo, Spain. 
Historians credit the Chinese with having made paper 
long before the development of papyrus by the Egyp- 
tians. The Chinese kept the art of paper making a 
secret for over six hundred years, until the invasion 


by the Arabs. 





Paraffine Is A Steady Earner 


Net income of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., has 
more than doubled in the five years to June 30, 1929. 
A statement for the quarter ending September 30, 
1929, shows a 10% improvemtnt in earnings as com- 
pared to the same period in 1928. Diversity of manu- 
factures and the growth of export business contribute 
to the steadily increasing earnings. 


The company opened an export office in London 
last spring and President R. S. Shainwald is quoted 
as saying that certain of the company’s manufactures 
can compete successfully in the Eastern and the Eu- 
ropean markets due to the greater efficiency of the 
company’s manufacturing equipment. 

For the year ended June 30, 1929, Paraffine Cos., 
Inc., reported a net income of $2,863,258, equivalent 
to $6.25 per share, an increase of 16% from the net 
of $2,464,476 for the year ended June 30, 1928. 


Major items tending to increase earnings accom- 
plished during the current year include expenditure 
of $2,750,000 in improvement of the company’s wholly 
owned plants and its semi-owned subsidiary, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., and the acquisition thru exchange 


of stock of the Cott-a-Lap Co. of Somerville, N. J. 


Paraffine balance sheet as of June 30, 1929, shows 
total assets exceeding $17,000,000, which includes di- 
rectly owned properties and investments in other com- 
panies. Current assets stand at $4,034,178 and current 
liabilities at $1,028,662. 





Canadians Seek Higher Machinery Duty 


Canadian manufacturers are seeking an increase in 
the duty on American pulp and paper making machinery. 
Protests that at least one British Columbia pulp and 
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The Spanish have known paper making for centuries. 


paper company has been buying machinery in the 
United States when it could just as well buy in Canada 
have been lodged at Ottawa before the tariff advisory 
board. Chief spokesman for the complainants was E. 
Davies of the Vancouver Engineering Works, who read 
a brief from the Canadian Sumner Iron Works asking 
for an increase in the rate for sawmill and pulp and 
paper mill machinery. 

Mr. Davies’ argument was that most of the British 
Columbia mills that had bought their machinery in the 
United States were owned by United States capitalists. 
He claimed that in some cases the purchases had been 
made in the United States despite the fact that Canadian 
firms had filed lower bids. 


Wendell B. Farris, representing lumber and paper 
manufacturers of Vancouver, stated that the industries 
had to sell in world markets and could not compete 
successfully with mills in other countries if they were 
compelled to meet a higher tariff schedule. 








EDITORIAL 


For A Reapportioning of Research 


A chief contributing factor to waste in the forest in- 
dustries is a lack of research study that will point the 
way to commercial markets. Pacific Coast woods have 
been particularly handicapped because the West is a 
newer country. It also suffers by reason of its geo- 
graphical separation from other population centers of 
the country. 

From the standpoint of national economy, however, 
there is a point that can not be slighted. The Pacific 
Coast area contains the nation’s greatest remaining 
stands of timber. It is important to the Pacific Coast 
and to the nation as a whole that the greatest revenue 
possible be derived in the harvesting of these timber 
stands. Present methods of utilization do not bring that 
revenue. Better methods await the help of research. 

The United States government has established at 
Madison, Wisconsin, a Forest Products Laboratory, the 
primary function of which is to study the tree species 
of the country with a view toward their most profitable 
commercial utilization; in other words, to conserve the 
nation’s forests through proper utilization. It seems, 
therefore, in line to suggest that the Madison laboratory 
can justifiably devote a liberal portion of its time and 
funds to the study of Pacific Coast woods. This state- 
ment is made in view of the relative importance and 
value of the Pacific Coast timber stands with respect to 
the nation as a whole and the increasing use of these 
stands to satisfy national demands for wood pulp and 
lumber. 

Particularly has the exceedingly rapid development 
of the wood pulp industry on the Pacific Coast in the 
past three or four years served to upset balances pre- 
viously existing. What might have been a fair ration- 
ing of the Forest Products Laboratory’s funds, time and 
facilities a half decade ago is decidedly out of propor- 
tion today. And that disproportion increases constantly 
and rapidly as the nation looks more and more to the 
Pacific Northwest for tomorrow’s pulp material. 

Conceding this general trend toward the Pacific Coast 
and the attendant logic of recognizing the trend with 
greatly widened research, PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY alls attention to the following state of 
affairs. 

Upon being questioned what research work had been 
done, was now being carried out, or was on the program 
for the immediate future the Forest Products Laboratory 
gave this answer: 

Recently, also, there has been a tendency on the part 
of Congress to appropriate moneys for specific projects, 
as, for example, the production of strong white paper 
from southern woods. This has resulted in a more in- 
tensive study of these species and postponement of 
work on wood from other sections. 

The italics are our own. 

There is no fault to find with the doing of special 
work where regional groups have had the initiative to 
secure special appropriations from Congress, but it is 
difficult to understand why any special job, fortified with 
special moneys, should in any way retard the natural 
order of work being carried out for the forest industries 
as a whole. Regions other than those for which the 
special appropriation have been made become in this 
instance the injured innocent bystanders. 
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In fairness, this further statement from the Labora- 
tory must be given: 

Plans for the next fiscal year are not yet made and 
will depend upon the appropriations made by Congress, 
and whether or not allocated to specific projects. The 
Laboratory and the Forest Service fully realize the de- 
sirability of more intensive pulping work on western 
species and recommendations in this regard will un- 
doubtedly be made to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Some preliminary sounding out of opinion reveals a 
ready willingness to support a move for a special appro- 
priation for further and immediate research on Pacific 
Coast woods. Congress is in session now. It is time to 
get busy. 





ELSEWHERE 











The Kreuger & Toll merger has augmented its Swed- 
ish Cellulose Co. with the purchase of an eleventh mill, 
Sundsvalls Cellulose Co., which gives the merger an- 
other 35,000 tons capacity and a 32 per cent control 
of the Swedish pulp industry. 

x * * 


Mersey Paper Co. soon to begin production in new 

plant near Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 
x * * 

New England Power Association, controlled by In- 
ternational Hydro-Electric System, a division of Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co., is spending $42,000,000 
for construction in 1929 and 1930. 

Maine Seaboard Paper Co., under same manage- 
ment as Cushnoc Paper Corp., Walter S. Wyman, 
president, has begun construction on new complete 
news print mill at Bucksport, Maine, and will install 
two 228-inch, 135-ton machines. Production to begin 
fall of 1930. George F. Hardy is engineer. 

x * * 


U. S. Envelope Co. purchases Consumers Boxboard 
and Paper Co. mill at Lititz, Pa., and will operate as 
Morgan Paper Co. Division to make tissue, marking 
first entry of company into paper manufacturing. 

* * * 


International Paper Co. negotiating with the New 
Brunswick province and may build new pulp mill at 
Chatham, N. B., in 1930. 

x * * 

Price Bros. mill at Riverbend, Canada, now has 400- 
ton capacity with a second machine going into produc- 
tion last month. 

* * * 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. of Wiscon- 
sin has gone off of straight news print production and 
now produces book and bond papers. 

* * * 

Brown Paper Mill Co. will increase its Monroe, La., 

mill from 175 tons to 400 tons. 
* * * 

Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co., Wisconsin, is gradually 
working into the higher grades of kraft and away from 
the crowded low grades. 

. & - 

Smith Paper Co. of Lee, Mass., has placed a third 

machine in operation on high grade specialties. 
* * * 

The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. has 
begun construction on a 2,000,000 h.p. hydro-electric 
project on the St. Lawrence river near Montreal. 
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Zellerbach Sales Managers In Conference 


“Educating the Salesmen” was the theme of the third 
annual salés managers conference of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. and subsidiary and affiliated companies of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation held in San Fran- 
cisco December 2, 3 and 4. 


I. Zellerbach, president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, opened the meeting with an address of 
welcome and was followed by M. R. Higgins, who told 
the delegates “How to Get the Best Out of the Con- 
ference.” Mason B. Olmsted summed up “The Year’s 
Activities in Sales Promotion” and R. A. McDonald 
discussed the “Sales Policy of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co.” 


The several morning and afternoon sessions were 
devoted to such basic topics as “Wrapping Paper Prob- 
lems”, “Sales Methods for Printing Papers”, “Future 
of the Stationery and Notion Business” and “Promot- 
ing the Sale of Specialties in Various Lines.” 

During the wrapping paper session H. L. Zellerbach, 
G. J. Ticoulat, R. C. Clark and J. L. Taylor discussed 
such phases as chain store business, methods of meeting 
competition and new uses of paper and board in con- 
nection with packing fruit and vegetables. 

Gordon Murphy, O. C. Sayles, James Igstadter, L. 
L. Larimer and James Nisbet were headliners on the 
printing paper session and took up such topics as the 
learning of new uses, studying the customer’s needs and 
cashing in on advertising programs. 

The personnel of the conference follows: 

Zellerbach Paper Company Divisions 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 


In Attendance Subject 


Victor E. Hecht 
lem Reis 
Ernest Ferris 


SACRAMENTO 
W. H. Williams 


STOCKTON 
J. L. Taylor 


SPOKANE 
F. A. Stockwell 


EUGENE 
Z. N. Agee 


J. C. Ady 
A. E. Clark 


SAN DIEGO 
W.H. Clarke 


SALT LAKE CITY 


James Nisbet 
m. P. Lambert 
A. M. Bain 


SEATTLE 


Alvin R. Kuhn 
Frank Hansen 


to Call 

Leo Schoenfeld 
Fred Breyman 
Milton Colton 
Fred Mohler 

J. A. Enquist 
Sumner Caldwell 
P. H. Anderson 
Fred Ogden 
Martin Levy 
Philo Holland 
A. G. Farrell 


HEADQUARTERS 


PORTLAND 
O. C. Sayles 
Walter R. McWaters 
SAN JOSE 
L. J. Marymont 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Delegates 
F. C. Stratford 
James Igstadter 
ess W. Knapp 
T. C. Maccormack 
A. W. Akers 


PrMYIZPrOr 


In Attendance Subject 
to Call 
J. C. McCrary 
Fred Morgan 
A. L. Bennett 


FRESNO 


Robert C. Clark 
C. E. Carlson 


Second Street Division 
Gordon Murphy 


Crown Willamette Paper Company National Paper Products Company 
R. A. McDonald The Sanitary Products Corporation 
G. J. Ticoulat 
G. E. Young 


. J. Arms 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. 
W. H. Thomas 
. J. Farina 
Western Waxed Paper Company . C. Majors 
Andrew J. Christ, Jr. . J. Kelley 
J. W. Pigman . D. Heller 
W. W. Dresser . R. Baruh 





International Paper Co. Assets 


The consolidated net current assets of International 
Paper and Power Company on September 30 amounted 
to $50,875,000. 

The gross current assets were $75,461,000 against 
which there stood current liabilities of $24,586,000, these 
latter comprising only ordinary accounts payable and 
accruals of interest and dividends, all bank debts of the 
company and of all its subsidiaries having been paid off. 


Paper Used for Curing Concrete 


Building contractors commonly cover newly laid con- 
crete with a layer of sand which is kept moist during 
the curing process. This method has disadvantages 
in cost of securing, placing and subsequently removing 
the sand, and in the layer of dust which becomes in- 
grained in the green concrete and remains a nuisance 
for a long time after the concrete is opened to traffic. 

In more recent construction the sand is replaced with 
paper. Sisalkraft, a tough, reinforced, waterproof sheet 


In building Giannini Hall at the University of California some 
300,000 sq. ft. of Sisalkraft paper were used to protect the con- 
crete while it cured. Here is shown the method of application. 


has been employed extensively on some of the major 
construction jobs recently in the San Francisco area. 

The development of Sisalkraft, with strength sufh- 
cient to withstand the abuse to which it is subjected 
on concrete floors, makes possible an improvement in 
this method of curing. By simply unrolling the Sisal- 
kraft over the concrete floors, a waterproof and air- 
proof cover is provided which prevents the rapid escape 
of moisture from the concrete and protects the surface 
from dripping cement and construction dust of all 
kinds until the building is completed. The accom- 
panying photograph shows typical application of this 
paper for curing floors in big buildings. 

The desirability of clean, hard, dustless concrete is 
not limited however to skyscrapers. There is every 
reason for securing these qualities in the basement 
floor in a bungalow, the floor of a garage, the corridor 
of a school building, or anywhere else that concrete 
is used. The action of concrete in the curing process 
is just the same whether it is laid in a basement floor 
or a skyscraper. 

The protection of concrete from dust, oil, grease and 
cement during construction is perhaps even more im- 
portant in small buildings than the curing of the con- 
crete. The basement floor—and in fact almost any 
floor—is subjected to the dripping and the dust result- 
ing from all the operations in construction after the 
floor is laid. 


Crown Zellerbach Pays Dividend 


Directors of Crown Zellerbach Corporation at a 
meeting on November 30 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25c per share on the common stock payable 


January 15, 1930, to stockholders of record Decembtr 
31, 1929. 








Silliman Goes to Empire 
A. C. Silliman, formerly with the Spaulding Pulp 
& Paper Co., is now at Empire, Oregon, with the new 


Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co. 50-ton sulphite pulp 
mill. 
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Devoted to the Paper Trade of the Western States 














Kahn Says Business Is Good 


Business conditions averages in the paper trade in the 
west are just about the same as the averages throughout 
the nation, says Charles Kahn, San Francisco, secretary 
of the Pacific States Paper Trade Association. The Pa- 
cific States association has been compiling the business 
averages from its members since last August and has 
sent them on to the National Paper Trade Association, 
which has published them in its confidential bulletin 
along with its own national averages. The west and 
national figures are very close, Mr. Kahn says. 


Business in the paper trade in the west is good, Mr. 
Kahn says, judging from the averages submitted and 
from his general observations. He believes that the 
recent stock market slump will have absolutely no effect 
on the paper business and, in general, it will cause 
everybody to get back to work and stop playing the 
market. 





Denver Firm Making New Style of Paper Caps 


Football crowds in the Rocky Mountain Conference 
have taken on a more gaudy appearance since the 
trench caps made by Carter, Rice and Carpenter have 
made their debut. The caps, designed by a member 
of the firm, very closely resemble the cap of the 
French soldier, with its half moon effect. They are 
made of 65 lb. antique cover paper, thus actually 
providing a real head covering for; outdoor wear. 
They are printed in two colors, alternating the base 
color and the lettering so that men and women will 
be sporting the same colors and yet have different 
designs. Large firms have purchaséd the caps by the 
thousands this fall and presented them to students 
as an advertising feature. 





IF I WERE A PAPER SALESMAN— 


I would constantly seek to learn all I could of those 
things that bordered on my immediate job of selling 
paper. I would make acquaintances with practical print- 
ers and engravers and build up my knowledge of the 
fundamentals in these arts which use paper that I might 
understand their language and better service them with 
papers built for specific needs. I would miss no oppor- 
tunities to visit pulp and paper mills that I might learn 
the fundamentals here also, that I might broaden myself 
through the advantage of being able to look at the paper 
jobber from the mill man’s viewpoint. In other words, 
if I were to sell paper, I would want to know all there is 
about the products, from the tree in the forest or rag in 
the bale to the printed piece or the wrapped package.— 
Thought suggested by E. A. D. 











Paper Jobbers to Meet in Denver 


A meeting of all paper jobbers in Colorado will 
be held at the Brown Palace Hotel on December 16 
in Denver. The foremost speaker of the gathering 


will be Frank Lloyd, secretary of the National Paper 
Trades Association, who is making the trip from New 
York especially for this meeting. 


Seattle Is Bowling Along 


Seattle is represented in the Benjamin Franklin 
bowling league with teams from three of the jobbing 
houses. Every Monday night the boys do down and 
knock the pins over. They say that Carter, Rice & 
Co. has been pushing over the most of them while 
Zellerbach Paper Co. hasn’t—well, they haven’t quite 
found their stride. 

The teams are as follows: 

CARTER, RICE & CO.—Goerge A. Smith, A. Lun- 
lin, E. Lundin, W. K. Phelan, and S. J. Harrod. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER CO.—Charlie Keppler, 
Zirwes, Jim Milne, “Knute” Rocke, and Caldwell. 

BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE-—J. H. Leather- 
man, Ed. Moulton, Jim Whitelaw, George Brown and 
Frank Carson. 





Caslon Bond Using Direct Mail Pieces 

The Seattle branch of Carter, Rice & Co. is sending 
out a series of attractive direct mail pieces featuring 
Caslon bond, manufactured by the Munising Paper 
Co. Many of these pieces use a theme that smacks 
of romance, of the days of sailing ships and pirates 
bold. Color, vivid tones, play an important part in 
these broadsides. 

Carter, Rice is also featuring a fine piece of work 
from Martin Cantine Co., which effectively uses the 


-increasingly popular water color printing. 





Seattle Jobbers See Business Good 

If the crash in the stock market shook a lot of 
territory it failed to reach as far as the Pacific North- 
west if one may judge by its effect on the paper 
business. Everything seems to be running along in 
normal fashion. For the first two or three weeks 
after the big 16,000,000 share day the credit men may 
have squirmed a bit uneasily seeking the right path 
to pursue, but even that’s over with. 

“The year has been a bit peculiar,” remarks J. C. 
Whitelaw, sales manager of the Seattle branch of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne. “When we finally check up 
we will perhaps find ourselves with less volume for 
the year, but with a better profit. And that’s really 
a good sign.” 

Charles Beckwith, manager of the Seattle division 
of Carter, Rice & Co., reports no effects from the 
stock market debacle. “Everybody seems to be buying 
as usual. After all, only a small percent of the popu- 
lation was mixed up in the market, anyway.” 





Western Paper Company Pushing New Lines 

The Denver branch of the Western Paper Co. has 
moved into new quarters though still remaining on 
the same floor of the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. The new rooms are 514-516. New lines which 
the firm has been pushing this fall are the Collins 
Moderne Book and Translucent Brochure Book. An- 
other new paper meeting with success is the Silver 
State Venetian bond of handmade finished commer- 
cial announcements. 
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New Paper Men in Rocky Mountain Region 


Two of the largest paper firms in the region have 
made announcement of additions to their sales forces. 
Carter, Rice and Carpenter announce that N. E. Dodd, 
formerly with the American Type Founders Company 
and an experienced newspaper man, took over repre- 
sentation for the company in Wyoming on December 
1. The Butler Paper Co. announces the addition of 


' C. H. Moore, formerly associated with the Smith- 


Brooks Printing Co., to the sales force. 





Hold Exhibit of Warren Papers 


Carter, Rice and Carpenter, Rocky Mountain dis- 
tributors for Warrens Papers, were hosts to approxi- 
mately 80 printers on November 7 at the Oxford Ho- 
tel in Denver. Following a dinner the guests heard 
talks by Earl Bowman and Clark Weymouth of the 
Warren Co. and viewed the exhibit of Warrens Papers. 





Will Show Paper Mill Movie 
The Seattle branch of Blake, Moffitt & Towne ex- 


pects to get the industrial movie taken in the mill of 
the Oxford Paper Co. some time this month. It will 
be shown before groups of printers and others interested 
in paper. The film has been shown with great success 
in California cities where Blake, Mofhtt & Towne has 
branches. 





B. M. & T. Will Rally ’round the Table 
Everybody in the Seattle branch of Blake, Moffitt 


& Towne is looking forward to the last week of the 
year when the branch will hold its customary annual 
banquet and get-together. The road salesmen will all 
be in at that time and there will be some conferences. 
Also, a measure of overtime for all hands in taking 
inventory. 





Annual Sales Dinner Held by Butler Office 


The Denver office of the Butler Paper Co. held a 
dinner and get-to-gether for all members of the sales 
force on November 29 at the Oxford Hotel. Every 
member of the force gave a short talk on his sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the firm. 





Master Printers Discuss Estimating Practices 


The Masters Printers of Colorado met in monthly 
session at the Oxford Hotel in Denver on November 
29. Estimating practices and trade practices came up 
for general discussion at the session. 





Marlowe Visits Graham Home Office 


R. J. “Bob” Marlowe, manager of the Denver 
office of the Graham Paper Co., spent the first ten 
days of December at the home office in St. Louis. 





Thayer Visits Northwest Mills 


H. A. Thayer, assistant manager of Carter, Rice 
and Carpenter of Denver, spent a fortnight extending 
from November into December visiting mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





Northern Paper Mills Tissues Moving Fast 


The Butler Paper Co., Denver branch, reports 
gratifying success in the sales of tissues manufactured 


by the Northern Paper Mills. 
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John D. Rue Becomes News Print Engineer 


John D. Rue on December 1 assumed the duties of 
Engineer on the staff on the News Print Service Bureau 
to carry forward the work so excellently done during 
the past two years by W. G. MacNaughton, who has 
resigned in order to accept an offer in another field of 
activity. 

Mr. Rue is well known to the North American paper 
industry. From 1921 to 1927, Mr. Rue was in charge 


JOHN D. RUE 
Joins the 
News Print 
Service Bureau 





of the pulp and paper section of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. Notable contribu- 
tions to the progress of the industry were made under 
his direction, including the introduction of the rod mill 
for refining and hydration of fibrous materials and the 
semi-chemical method of cooking. 

During the past two years, Mr. Rue has been Director 
of Research for the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., 
making a wide variety of papers. He is also Chairman 
of the Committee on Waste Utilization and Stream Im- 
provement of the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
a leading member of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, one of the earliest members of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, and a mem- 
ber of the Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association since 1920. 





Floriston Mill Gets More Time 


The U. S. Supreme Court last month gave its approval 
to an agreement reached between the State of Nevada 
and the Crown Willamette Paper Co., granting to the 
paper mill an extension of time in which to find a suit- 
able method for disposing of its waste sulphite liquors 
which the State of Nevada and the city of Reno have 
contended are polluting the Truckee River. The river is 
a chief source of domestic water supply for Reno. 

Pollution of the Truckee River has long been a bone 
of contention. For many months past the paper com- 
pany has been carrying on a series of studies to find a 
suitable means of disposal. These have largely been in 
the direction of concentration of the liquor and spraying 
on wood refuse to be burned under the boilers. A\l- 
though notable advances have been made it is not be- 
lieved that the company is satisfied with the method as 
being commercially practicable, and consequently the 
sulphite mill has been closed down now for some time. 

In the meantime exceedingly low water conditions in 
the Truckee River have not served to aid matters. There 
has been considerable speculation about the Floriston 
mill, which has a daily capacity of about 50 tons of 
paper, with its own groundwood and sulphite mills. 
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U. S. and Foretgn Patents 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 


Chicago Main Office 


In Canada— Ross Engineering of Canada, Limited 


When writing to J. O. Ross Ener. Corp. please mention Paciric PuLP & Papger INDUSTRY 
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THE WAGNER FURNACE 
A Repeat Order 


The Brown Paper Mill Co., Ine. 


Monroe, La. 































































Kraft Mill 














Granted and Pending 


CORPORATION “= Sole Licensees 


122 East 42nd Street, New York City Portland, Ore. 


In Europe — Ernest Scott & Company, Ltd. 


When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Paciric Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Beyerl Leaves Western Paper Converting Co 


C. F. Beyerl, for the past two years president and 
general manager of the Western Paper Converting Co., 
Salem, Oregon, turned over his interest in the business 
early this month to F. W. Leadbetter and associates. Mr. 
Beyerl is succeeded as manager by A. B. Galloway, sales 
manager for the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., of that city. 
It was not learned if the company will carry out its 
expansion program previously announced in these col- 
umns. 

Mr. Beyerl, who has been in poor health for several 
months, will take a two months’ rest, after which he will 
again be connected with the paper industry, he says. 
Although intimating that he is working on plans to this 
end, he declined to discuss the matter. 

Portland offices of the Western Paper Converting Co. 
have been removed from 403 West Park street to 429 
Lumbermen’s building. Malcom Smith is local repre- 
sentative. 





Columbia and Northwest Tag Merge 


Consolidation of the Columbia Paper Products Co. 
of Portland and the Northwest Tag & Label Co. of 
Seattle was effected early this month, according to 
George G. Guild, president of the Portland concern. 
The name of the Seattle unit will be changed to corre- 
spond with that of the Portland unit and Ben H. Gilman 
will be retained as manager of the former. 

Merger of these companies, it was explained, will 
enable them with their joint facilities to serve the 
paper box and tag trade of the Pacific Northwest 
more efficiently through elimination of duplicated sales 
expense and stock. 

The Columbia Paper Products Co., has been headed 
by Mr. Guild for the past 14 years. Recently the con- 
cern entered the set-up field and completed an expansion 
program to house the new department. About a year 
ago Mr. Guild purchased the Tag Products Co., Port- 
land, which he merged with his other Portland interests. 





Stettler Proposes Expansion 


Proposed expansion of the F. C. Stettler Manufactur- 
ing Company’s paper box and label plant, Portland, to 
take care of increased business, has occasioned the firm 
to make an informal request for vacation of the short 
stub of Occident street abutting their plant. 





Double Width Toilet Paper 


There has been some talk of introducing a toilet paper 
roll having sheets twice the width of the usual size pres- 
ently offered. The double width roll would of course 
by necessity be a very high quality sheet and would 
cater to the better trade. Those who are advancing the 
idea have a number of very worth while arguments to 
offer in behalf of the idea. 

To those who are inclined to scout the idea it may well 
be pointed out that the past quarter century has wit-' 
nessed some very material advances in bettering the 
grades of this lowly but universally used product. 


There have been changes here as well as in practically 
every other phase of manufactures. 

If our living grandfathers had been told some years 
ago that they would one day see full page advertise- 
ments for toilet papers in national magazines do you 
suppose they would have believed it? 





New Paper Twine Factory at Camas 


After many months of patient secret experimenting J. 
W. and H. W. Duvall have blossomed out with a new 
paper converting company at Camas, Wash., known as 
the Perfection Twine Co. The product is twine made 
from kraft paper. The new machines have just been 
installed and the factory can now turn out 5,000 Ibs. of 
twine a week. 

The output is said to be sold for months in advance. 

The machines and processes are largely the inven- 
tions of James Duvall, who has been associated with the 
paper converting department of the Camas mill of 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. for many years. 





Northwest Envelope Adds Equipment 


Northwest Envelope Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, 
has installed a new machine for rapid production of 
ordinary and special envelopes. The machine is capable 
of turning out 18,000 envelopes an hour. 





Will Move Converting Plant to Vancouver 


A site has not yet been chosen for the converting plant 
which Pacific Mills, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, proposes to establish in Van- 
couver, but a decision is expected before the end of the 
year so that the company can proceed with its program 
of bringing some of its finishing equipment closer to 
the agencies of distribution. 

The mills, of course, will remain at Ocean Falls, where 
the company has an investment of some $20,000,000, 
and which has been increased to the extent of about 
$2,000,000 this year by the addition of power installa- 
tions and other remodeling. 

The paper converting plant to be erected in Van- 
couver will include machinery for making waxed papers, 
printing presses for the manufacture of printed wrap- 
ping papers, waxed bread wrappers and similar lines, 
as well as the printing of apple wrappers used in the 
Okanagan Valley orchard country. Machinery will also 
be installed for the manufacture of paper napkins and 
paper towels, which are declared to be in greater demand 
than ever. : 

The paper will be shipped from Ocean Falls to Van- 
couver for manufacturing into the wide variety of 
specialties planned by the company. Approximately 


30,000 feet of floor space will be required for this plant 
and 75 to 100 employees will be required for the first 
unit. 

The cost of the entire project will be well up in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, although a detailed 
estimate has not yet been made. 
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YOU CA N AFFORD 
BIRD 


SCREENS 


HE paper makers who are 

already using Bird Screens-- 
the men who make over two- 
thirds of this Continent’s paper 
--know that Bird Screens not 
only make better paper, but 
also make it at lower cost. Let 
us submit a layout for your 
mill. No obligation. 
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THE MINTON VACUUM DRYER | ” 


MARKS AN ADVANCE IN THE PAPER MAKING INDUSTRY SECOND 
ONLY TO THE ADVENT OF THE FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE 























Two 234” High Speed News Machines equipped with Minton Vacuum Dryers 
at Price Brothers & Co., Lid., Riverbend, P. Q., Canada 


Announcement — 


It gives us pleasure to announce to the Paper Industry that commencing November 20, 
1929, the five Paper Machine Builders listed opposite have become associated with us and 
are now licensed under the Minton Patents to build and sell Minton Vacuum Dryers in the 
United States. 





Inquiries for Minton Vacuum Dryers may be taken up with any of the five Paper 
Machine Builders or direct with us. Licenses to own and use Vacuum Dryers will be issued 
by the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation as heretofore. 


After a careful analysis and study of the Minton Vacuum Dryer, these Builders have 
decided in the best interests of the Paper Industry, which they have so faithfully served, to 
unite their efforts with ours in advocating the general use of the Minton Vacuum Dryer. 


The close co-operation between the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation and the 
Machine Builders will effect economies in the manufacture and sale of Minton Vacuum 
Dryers which will further lower the cost to the purchaser. 





MINTON VACUUM DRYER CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 





When writing to MIntoN VacuuM Dryer Corp., please mention PACIFIC PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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THE MINTON VACUUM DRYER 


MARKS AN ADVANCE IN THE PAPER MAKING INDUSTRY SECOND 
ONLY TO THE ADVENT OF THE FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE 
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The Wet Ends of the Two 234” High Speed News Machines 
Referred to on Opposite Cut 








There are eleven Minton Vacuum Dryers in operation or under construction. 


The Minton Vacuum Dryer offers the paper maker a positive technical control of his 
drying process. It operates independently of weather conditions. It is approximately half 
as long as a standard dryer section of equal capacity. Its thermal efficiency closely ap- 
proaches 100%. The Minton Vacuum Dryer makes better paper and makes it cheaper. 


LICENSED BUILDERS 


THE BAGLEY & SEWALL COMPANY... Watertown, N. Y. 
Saas Geeaee Were Beloit, Wisconsin 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY. Hamilton, Ohio 

THE PUSEY & JONES CORPORATION... Wilmington, Del. 
RICE, BARTON & FALES, INC... =. = Worcester, Mass. 





MINTON VACUUM DRYER CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


When writing to MINTON VacuuM Dryer Corp., please mention PaciFIC PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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SAFE‘ t 


The Best Safety Device Known Is a Careful Man 


FIRST —LAST 
and ALWAYS 














ROBERT H. SCANLON 
has been appointed 
regional safety 
director for the West. 





Robert H. Scanlon Is Safety Director 


At the recent annual conference of the National 
Safety Council held in Chicago, Robert H. Scanlon, 
assistant mill manager of the Powell River Co. mills at 
Powell River, B. C., was appointed regional director of 
the west of the Pulp and Paper Section of the council. 

Mr. Scanlon attended as a representative for his com- 
pany. He has long been interested in the cause of 
safety and was at one time the editor of “Safety and 
Health”, the original house organ for the Powell River 
Co. and the predecessor of the present “Powell River 
Digester.” 

Mr. Scanlon returned to Powell River late in Novem- 
ber after an extended absence visiting mills in the East 
and advises that he has not quite had time as yet to 
formulate a finished program under his new title of 
regional director. 








STATEMENT OF ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE—OCTOBER, 1929 
Mills in State of Washington 

















Hours Total Frequency Severity 
COMPANY— Worked Accidents Rate Days Lost Rate Standing 
Ee Pe ee ae Ae EN On Seer TN eM 23,458 0 0 0 0 1 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co... ose 65,961 1 15.1 7 .106 2 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co... ae sonia 92,992 - 3t.3 30 .323 3 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., eee ol a 298,888 10 33.5 204 -704 4 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Fidalgo ae TE 25,844 1 38.7 4 39 5 
in aioe elon ionnnna cise eaeaieiionaiant ee 98,896 7 40.4 24 .243 6 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Sumner ms oa 23,120 1 43.2 5 .216 7 
National Paper Products Co. ..........------------- ake 106,397 5 47.0 94 .883 8 
Cascade Paper Co. _. = 51,200 3 58.6 44 .859 9 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., San Juan ‘Division spe 33,888 2 59.0 38 1.121 10 
IY A sn sign iaieanicinninniiaenanitiniheronaletbieos 108,269 8 73.9 91 .840 11 
Inland Empire Paper Co. aa 64,825 5 77.1 6,029 93.004 12 
Fibreboard Products Inc:, Port Angeles . 51,496 5 97.09 109 2.117 13 
Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co. 15,984 2 125.1 37 2.315 14 
I 2,941 1 340.0 13 4.420 15 








The Following Mills Not Reporting: 


Columbia River Paper Co., Longview Fibre Co. 








Rossing Logs at Willapa Harbor 


What is believed to be the first rossing plant to be 
used on Pacific Coast logs is now being operated by A. 
W. Hammond of South Bend, in the Willapa Harbor 
region of Washington. Mr. Hammond is also agent 
for the rossing machine which is manufactured in the 
New England states.’ 

Mr. Hammond reports success in rossing logs ranging 
in size from 8 to 20 inches in diameter, and 8 feet in 
length. Logs larger than 20 inches are too cumber- 
some to handle satisfactorily with the present machine, 
but Mr. Hammond believes that this point may be easily 
remedied by suitable; attachments. 

The demonstrations have shown that with three men 
it is possible to ross about 20 cords per 8-hour day. This 
is an appreciably higher volume than the 16 cords per 
day normally attained in the East, but Mr. Hammond 
attributes the higher Pacific Coast figure as being due 
to the generally large# size of the logs he is using. 

The machine may He operated on a float in the water 
where the logger dunips into a log pond, or it may be 
conducted as a land: : operation when no log pond is 
available. 

Mr. Hammond’s costs for rossing are running about 
$1 per cord. This, he'explains, is somewhat higher than 


hand peeling conducted in the woods during the four 
months when the sap is right for peeling, but is a lower 
cost than can be secured in the other eight months when 
the bark does not slip well. 

According to Mr. Hammond the machines are being 
used extensively in Eastern pulp mill wood operations, 
but for the best operation on the larger Pacific Coast 
logs he feels that the machines will have to be of heavier 
design. He feels that the machine will be of increasing 
importance as greater utilization of present day logging 
waste becomes more the order of the day. 





Washington Supervisor of Hydraulics Quits 


R. K. Tiffany, supervisor of hydraulics for the State 
of Washington, last month resigned his post. Charles 
J. Bartholet succeeded him. 

Mr. Tiffany has associated himself with Lars Langloe 
of Olympia, hydraulic engineer, and in this private 
capacity will be engaged in development of power and 
irrigation projects in the Northwest. 

Mr. Tiffany is well known to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Washington, for it was through him that ap- 
plications were made for water appropriation for power 
and industrial uses. 
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Aerial View of the SITKA SPRUCE 
Pulp & Paper Company’s New Pulp 
MILL at EMPIRE, OREGON... 


At Right—Several of the 
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Worthington 
Centrifugal Pumps 


In the new sulphite pulp mill of the SITKA 
SPRUCE PULP & PAPER COMPANY, Em- 
pire, Oregon, Worthington Pumps are used on 
all of the most important pumping jobs. Previ- 
ous satisfactory experience with Worthington 
Pumps on the part of the men who designed and 
built the Sitka Spruce mill was the deciding fac- 
tor in the selection of Worthingtons. 


The pumps in the Sitka Spruce mill consists of — 
Fresh Water Pumps 
Pulp Pumps 
White Water Pumps 
Salt Water Pumps 


For assistance in solving your own pumping 
problems call our nearest branch office for the 
services of a Worthington Engineer. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Works: Harrison, N. J. _ Cincinnati,Obio Buffalo. N.Y. 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. 


GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 
seats Sales Offices: 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Atlanta Chicago Dallas El Los Angeles Philadelphia St. Paul Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Houston New Orleans Pittsburgh Salt Lake City Tulsa 
Buffalc Cleveland Detroit Kansas New York St. Louis San Francisco Washington 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 


ORTHINGTON 





a 
When writing WoRTHINGTON 





Pump & MACHINERY CorpP., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER 
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Manufacturers of, and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 
and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 
paper merchants, or any other b 
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Bingham Develops Line of Pumps 
Engineers of the Bingham Pump Co. of Portland have 


for the past two years been conducting in their own shop 
laboratory a series of experiments which have now 
resulted in the development of a complete line of pumps 
specially designed to meet the severe requirements of 
pulp and paper manufacturing. 

In the company’s Portland laboratory all pumps are 
tested under actual working conditions before delivery 
to purchaser. A wide range of experimental work has 
been carried out, such as testing stock pumps under dif- 


President 
R. V. BINGHAM 
of the 
Bingham Pump Co. 
Portland. 





ferent conditions of head and stock consistency. These 
tests, the Bingham company declares, have somewhat 
revolutionized some ideas on pumping heavy stock 
hitherto believed in by both mill operators and pump 
manufacturers. 

The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., now building a 
huge plant at St. Helens, Oregon, for the manufacture 
of insulating fibre board, has placed an order with 
Bingham for 26 pumps. The order is believed to be 
the first time that a Pacific Coast firm has covered the 
blanket wants of a new mill for pump equipment. 

For efficient handling of high consistency paper stock 
Bingham has developed a heavy duty, non-clogging 
pump with a three-vaned compound impeller and hori- 
zontal split case. Heavy duty, deep grooved ball bear- 
ings are conveniently mounted in a grease-packed cylin- 
der. Casing may be removed without disturbing suction 
and discharge piping flange connections. 

For handling sulphate liquor Bingham has developed 
a pump which employs special alloyed steel in all vital 
parts, giving to the pump long life and constant operat- 
ing characteristics. A specially designed, water cooled 
stuffing box protects the packing from deterioration by 
liquor, reducing maintenance costs. 

For the difficult job of handling sulphite liquor Bing- 
ham has developed an acid pump with hard rubber acid- 
resisting impeller mounted on a special alloyed shaft. 
Special consideration has been given to electrolytic ac- 
tion which commonly causes trouble on that portion of 


the shafting passing through the pump stuffing boxes. 

Other special duty Bingham products include white 
water, centrifugal, single and multi-stage horizontal and 
vertical pumps. 

The Bingham Pump Co. was organized in 1921 by R. 
V. Bingham who now heads the company as president 
and general manager. In its nine years of existence 
the company has been a leader in the manufacture of 
pumps for building construction, irrigation and indus- 
trial use. The pumps have been marketed throughout 
the Pacific Coast states as well as in Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Phillipines and South America. 





Port Angeles Mill Orders 56 Screens 


The Olympic Forest Products Co., now building the 
first 150-ton unit of a bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Port Angeles, Wash., has placed an order for 56 Apple- 
ton flat screens. 

These screens are a special type of improved flat 
screen which has been developed on the basic Appleton 
design. The Appleton line is handled on the Pacific 
Coast by Thomas Lovett of the Paper Mill Equipment 
Co., with offices in Portland. The screens are to be fab- 
ricated in the shops of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works of Portland. 

Recently, delivery of four 12-plate Appleton flat 
screens was made to the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., 
of Newberg, Ore., which mill has recently installed its 
third Willamette digester and boosted its unbleached 
sulphite pulp capacity to 75 tons. 

C. E. Saecker, secretary-treasurer of the Appleton 
Machine Co., of Wisconsin, recently made a trip to the 


Pacific Coast to look over pulp and paper industry con- 
ditions in general. 





Bristol Expands L. A. Office 


In former years The Bristol Company only main- 
tained a small emergency stock in Los Angeles, how- 
ever, they have now expanded to their own branch 
office and stockroom, at 703 Terminal Sales Building, 
747 Warehouse Street, Los Angeles. 

The men now connected with this new branch office 
are: S. W. Case, district manager; F. W. Borchers, 
sales and service engineer; C. M. Willis, service 
engineer. 

The Bristol Company also have a branch office at 
727 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco. 





Y. F. Hardcastle Visits Coast 


The Tacoma Electrochemical Co. was inspected early 
in December by Y. F. Hardcastle, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, from the office of the parent 
organization, the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. Mr. Hardcastle spent about ten 
days on the Coast. He had been West previously 


about two years ago in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Tacoma plant. 



















This paper machine fabric, 
242 inches wide, 
186 yards long, 


woven by the 
CALIFORNIA COTTON 
MILLS 
is said to be 
the largest of its 
kind ever woven. 


Link-Belt Roller Chain Data Book 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, has just published a new 
Roller Chain Data Book, No. 1257, which they claim 
is the most complete manual for properly selecting and 
applying chain yet developed. 

This 96-page book illustrates the construction of the 
chains and wheels, and presents many pages showing 
practical applications of Link-Belt Roller Chain on light 
and heavy duty industrial drives, and on all types of 
machinery, tractors, trucks, farm implements, etc. 





New Camas Digester Ready To Be Installed 

The new 26-ton digester which is being installed as 
a part of the improvement program of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., at its Camas, Wash., mill is now 
nearly complete in the shops of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works of Portland and is ready for erection. The 
Willamette company also has on order a large number 
of tanks for the Camas mill. 


Spaulding Purchases Two More Barkers 
The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., of Newberg, Ore., 
has recently placed with the Paper Mill Equipment Co., 
of Portland, an order for two 72-inch improved type 
disc barkers which are now being fabircated in the shops 


of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works of Portland. 








May Visit Pacific Coast 


C. Stewart Lee, vice-president of the Pusey & Jones 
Corporation, builders of paper mill equipment, is ex- 
pecting to toss routine aside at the executive offices at 
Wilmington, Delaware, sometime in January and make 
a visit to Pacific Coast mills, where a number of Pusey 
& Jones paper machines have been installed. 





Dyestuffs For Coloring Paper 

The General Dyestuff Corporation is distributing a 
new color card, “Dyestuffs for Coloring Paper.” It is 
interesting to note that the dyeings were made on a regu- 
lar fourdrinier machine. 

The classification list given should be of considerable 
help to paper mill chemists and superintendents in 
selecting the proper colors for special purposes. 





* Correction 

In the November number it was reported in error 
that Charles A. Newhall of Seattle was to represent the 
United Chromium Corp. We are’ informed by the 
company’s San Francisco representative, L. A. Davies, 
that no appointments have been completed. 
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California Cotton Mills Makes Huge Fabric 


What is reported to be the largest piece of woven 
fabric ever made in the world was recently completed 
by the California Cotton Mills of Oakland, Calif. The 
fabric was a new type “Super-Imperi Canvas” for the 
dry end of the paper machine. It is a new fabric made 
by the California mill to supply a demand for a weave 
hitherto imported from foreign mills. It is said to be 
a new fabric for the United States. 

The first of these fabrics was shipped to the West Linn 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Co. and the big 
roll shown in the illustration herewith was shipped to 
the news print mill of the Washington Pulp & Paper 
Corp. at Port Angeles, Wash. This particular roll was 
242 inches wide and 186 yards long. 

In the past the California Cotton Mills made only 
three-ply and standard weaves, but the new fabric is in 
line with company’s general policy of meeting the full 
needs of the growing pulp and paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast. The fabrics are distributed through the 
Pacific Coast Supply Co. 





Represents Cascade Rubber Co. 


Mr. L. C. Young is now representing the Cascade 
Rubber Co. of Seattle in field contacts. He has had 
about seven years experience in pulp and paper mills 
of the East and for some years has represented Seat- 
tle supply houses. The Cascade Rubber Co. estab- 
lished a plant some months ago in Seattle for rubber 
covering mill rolls. 








SHIPMENTS OF OVERISSUE NEWSPAPER 
From Pacific Coast Customs Districts—August, 1929 
From Los Angeles 




















Country of Destination— Pounds Dollars 
SINE” ', dincscttectcnuhstbromed-ostissicaea nak hioibeoenaanidusaphusaasaiatahbons, alee 14,740 1,551,840 
Java . secentcpemeeaea aan .... 1,602 155,392 
Other Netherlands 1,123 102,000 
_.. ea ee 20,175 2,069,840 
Japan CN OC | | |) 140,000 
cS IE AA REL RE Tee (| 1,924 170,000 
Total 40,964 4,189,072 
From San Francisco 
Central America anata 396 30,000 
0 eas SiG TAINS 1,344 125,080 
Colombia ae 145 11,000 
ina 2,765 280,000 
AS SRN ils OE, Weel PES 1,444 150,080 
Total ale 6,094 696,160 
From Washington 
RII fice cca teamneesacercemanecensesecieeentenpaine 222 3,307 
Total Coast Shipment...» .. 47,280 4,788,539 
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Typical Pacific Northwest Forest on Lands Owned by the 


PUGET SOUND PULP & TIMBER CoO. 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


From Timber of This Class (Amabilis Fir, Spruce and Western Hemlock) We Manufacture 


High Grade SULPHITE PULP 


FOR DOMESTIC and EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


When writing to Pucret Sounp Putp & Timber Co., please mention Pacitric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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ORDERS... 
26 BINGHAM PUMPS 





LINSULATING BOARD | 


Bingham 
Pumps 
Are 
Pacific 
Coast 
Made 





BINGHAM PUMP COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
GENERAL OFFICE and FACTORY: EAST MADISON at SEVENTH 
PAPER STOCK PUMPS — WHITE WATER PUMPS — ACID PUMPS — SULPHATE LIQUOR PUMPS 





When writing BINGHAM Pump Co., please mention PaciFic PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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PACIFIC COAST PAPER EXPORTS—SEPTEMBER, 1929 































































































Newsprint Printing Writing Greaseproof Wrapping Tissues 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
From LOS ANGELES— 
EE eee 150 16 3,492 829 212 oe Sheet anaes 7,860 617 3,012 361 
From SAN FRANCISCO— 
o Central America ____. ne _ 92,483 4,545 hess 7,510 612 2,050 241 
To South America a a oe ane 10,640 966 41,206 2,764 8,600 585 
, ee : | Se ee ee aaa io) | ae - aaa see  “Ceeeoia ee 
ME seinacininici set gliia eisai wha 40,914 2,133 c= 437 48 
RS ee nie = (i illi 14,806 | iets A |) cee.» A a Gee eee. eee 
ERE a ee ca ‘sation 70 a, “snes 344 64 1,830 245 
ri ciieiacies, 8 <apecs  ‘eemank 11,005 1,505 95 —T—————— 300 72 175 121 
To Philippines adbaghans .. Ge - diene ## — slnneb 10 5 80 18 nae <n ened 1,400 
NERS 18 mies 12,849 1,163 6,000 1,317 
ER cicaicimienmess  _-asabaaie eer ||Oflinei 621 131 3,816 241 720 57 
ee ae 1,850 194 Gime  ‘Nanrbas 42,749 1,929 178 62 
From OREGON— 
fe . 211,545 on ers 32,949 2,048 Se » | Rs 
To Philippines __ 611,044 I 41,893 11,254 2,435 236 108,524 4,747 
To Beazil —....... aa  <Gmim>  <aiel = 68,727 3,532 antiences sisaals 2,825 | pone 
To Japan _.._... —— a meme, seminomas 38,352 2,776 9,497 | ene 
To Australia _— a wiht  <Gaemese-) sie - 87,423 ee) ae: ~ . Nommagiae> cau) | Semen es 
anne ee | Cee 0 le le 13,332 874 
From WASHINGTON— 
; i: , 131 253 62 7,697 728 3,786 342 4,232 97,501 6,242 
To Argentina _ om 48.495 1465 WH cae eens | - alaa ninines ee” ee Se 2 
; OS eee ssaitaibea lita oaueadal 471 ne ee ee cna See 
ME aicemaacnbcies Ol ammns Ove. eee cee eee |e 1,550 95 
Pacific Coast Total___1,234,296 16,600 2,590 446,741 32,961 16,941 457,412 23,085 134,943 10,774 
Converted Paper Miscellaneous 
Board Building Boxes & Cartons Paper Bags Products Paper & Prod. 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Dollars 
From LOS ANGELES— 
To Mexico ___......... 366 57 14,740 603 210 98 1,025 130 558 301 204 
, OS ee te a 35,571 627 dinate = See homie ‘iene ~ “Sapaoe ae” sais 
tg Philippines > nie | caters 1,620 SRR S25 Re AP ee a 
IE ccinsiimstniges: > atten 66,805 390 362 
PN ED scipsccenens: sts —— wae  senaus 4§§ emcees” ede ceecadee  Gieieem © eccemein 48 
From SAN FRANCISCO— 
» Yo" Sees 42,688 617 60 333 191 650 
Te Mexico —............... SS ee es 16 8 234 
> |) es 50,067 Ses = 130 54 222 
To Orient ___- 219,825 93,610 2,895 1,400 . a oe ee ree? 0 ieeaaiei 
To Australia ___ ah 16,094 147,400 4,379 800 Tae - 5,199 339 11,791 
To Philippines —______. ‘ —— «= © aie “magia 4,712 792 10,654 751 942 361 510 
To Central America 235 500 70 Stes eres 68,766 3,959 174 58 83 
EN South America... 2 _____... 14,838 783 idee 47,385 2,515 2,962 1,497 eiian 
2 eee ee 4,500 140 ainteceae eicahent 61 71 80 —__——— 
re EES 87,500 2,794 805 165 " ioe 80 22 300 
To Colombia -___._.. a aad wenn pe aie es 193 12 4,704 346 40 27 15 
pees ............. ‘ Shee “leone “wenmsees | Giendee, = speckaiies rome pe.  —* aaaineaia ae Cl ws 9 
From OREGON— 
ct: 6 ats = alee OC (ité‘“<ité‘r I (Cl Se 1,256,103 257,773 3,420 ee té‘éw ma, nem (CC mma 
To Australia . 236,912 7,818 ai aaa ee ee = 
I viccccipenchacs = cae) «60 wane = (tft nam (tit es ees ee 768 ee ee ee we 
ee ae ene =—C(it‘ ie = chica eee 26,750 1,600 ee aimee) § -semmcek 
Nm ee Clee | aes) = cinta) |) aaa 160,506 9,127 1,938 114 
. .,  , oreo ante ie: uu “mate,  \aeezae oper’ seems 39 
From WASHINGTON— 
To nada 7 0 = 2,202 125 1,541 181 1,833 663 3,272 
To Philippines hankainedas ee le 6,500 JS 24 2 1,409 
To Australia ee hee | ae gi) oe lame | ee part ae 
, i ee nn ee - 772 329 115 
EY dattemetnedia OP ene ate ge ow 1,461 86 173 52 28 
Pacific Coast Total__.2,259,937 69,214 517,151 14,198 1,511,915 267,513 326,134 18,993 15,254 4,033 19,405 
Total All Paper Exports for Month of August, 1929... 3,353 tons; $475,331 
Total All Paper Exports for Month of September, 1929____ 3,568 tons; 494,409 
Total All Paper Exports for Nine Months, 1929_________. _26,804 tons; $2,860,668 
Washington shipped the following wood pulp during September, 1929: To Italy, 122 tons, $6,614; To United Kingdom, 593 tons, $32,067; To Japan, 
181 tons, $11,825. San Francisco shipped the ilecine soda pulp during September, 1929: To Japan, 40 tons, $3,704. 





CLASSIFICATIONS—For convenience of p » some classi- 
fications have been combined, as follows: “prineing,” includes book (not 
coated) , cover and surface coated paper; “greaseproof” includes water- 





proof; “tissues” includes crepe, tissue, paper towels, napkins and toilet; 
“board” udes boxboard, bristol, bristolboard and other paper 
and strawboard; 


“building” includes sheathing, and other building paper; 
fancy p and other writing; “converted paper 
products” pa envelopes, cash register rolls, index file and other office 





forms; “‘miscellaneous” includes blotters, paper hangings, vulcanized fibre 
sheets, strips, rods and tubes, manufactures of vulcanized fibre and other 
paper products. COUNTRIES—Under the classification ‘Central Amer- 
ica” are included all of the Central American countries and Cuba. “South 
America” includes only the following South American countries: Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Uraguay, and the Guianas; other South American coun- 
tries are classified separately. “Orient” includes all the Asiatic countries 
with the exception of China and Japan, which are 
New Zealand is included under “Australia.” 











Visits Powell River 


Herbert Parker, representative of the Manchester 
Guardian, one of the outstanding newspapers of Great 
Britain, was a recent visitor at Powell River, where he 
inspected the mills in the course of a study of the 
news print industry of Canada. 


On the Sick List 


Several officials of the Powell River Company’s mill 
force have recently recovered from serious illness. 
They are Richard Sandwell, resident engineer; Larry 
Heap, of the office staff, and Frank Nello, safety 


engineer. 
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“ ..50 long ago 


I can't remember” 


said R. H. Pangborn 


¢6W UST when and where 
did you buy your first 
Shell Mill Lubricants, Mr. 
Pangborn?” we queried the 
vice-president and general sup- 
erintendent of Shaffer Box 
Company down at Tacoma, the 
other day. 
“I don’t remember—it was 
so long ago,” he came back. 


“But I’ve bought a lot of them 
since.” 











You can ask any one of a 
dozen mill operators what they 
think of Pangborn ability and 
judgment and get the same an- 
swer: ‘“He’s one of the best in 
this country.” 


And the fact that he uses 
Shell Mill Lubricants exclusive- 
ly in his own factory is pretty 


fair evidence that they fill the 
bill. 


A view of the Shaffer Mill and box factory at Tacoma 


SHELL MILL LUBRICANTS 
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R. H. PANGBORN 


The capable vice-president and superin- 
tendent of operations at Shaffer Box Co. 





The Shaffer paper pulp mill 





When writing SHELL OIL Co., please mention Pactric PULP AND PaprEerR INDUSTRY 
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U. S. Pulp and Paper Production 
September, 1929 


According to identical mill reports to the American 
Paper & Pulp Association from members and cooperat- 
ing organizations, paper production in September reg- 
istered a decrease of 8% as compared with August, 1929, 
and an increase of 8% over September, 1928. Paper 
production for nine months ending September, 1929, 
showed an increase of 7% over the same period of 1928. 


All individual grades, excepting bag and wrapping 
papers, registeréd increases over last year in the month’s 
output. Uncoated book paper production showed an 
increase of 20% over September, 1928, and hanging in- 
creased 14%, tissue 10%, writing 10%, paperboard 8%, 
newsprint 5%, and felts and building 5%. Production 
of bag paper decreased in September, 1929, as compared 
with September, 1928, by 6% and wrapping paper 3%. 


Shipments of all grades in September, 1929, excepting 
newsprint, bag and wrapping papers, increased over 
September, 1928, the total shipments being 6% above 
the total of last year. 


All grades, excepting paperboard, wrapping, bag, 
tissue and hanging papers, registered increases in in- 
ventory at the end of September, 1929, as compared with 
August, 1929. As compared with September, 1928, all 
grades, excepting paperboard, felts and building, and 
hanging papers, showed substantial decreases in invent- 
ory. The total stock on hand for all grades was 0.3% 
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All grades of pulp, excepting bleached sulphite, easy 
bleaching sulphite, mitscherlich sulphite and soda, 
showed decreases in inventory at the end of September 
as compared with the end of August, 1929. As com- 
pared with September, 1928, all grades, excepting easy 


bleaching sulphite and kraft pulp, registered decreases 
in inventory. 








REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS FOR 
THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 








ZI 

ce: 

Le 

§ 8 ce 

=) = om 

3 E 2% 
GRADE 3é £8 308 
& £,° i -m-) 
oe Ae Owe 
Newsprint _ . 108,155 107,495 26,490 
Book (Uncoated) 89,192 88,804 39,665 
Paperboard . 214,049 215,688 63,365 
Wrapping _— 47,406 47,742 49,313 
ee 13,724 13,786 5,053 
PR aches 28,933 27,959 38,446 
Tissue ____. 13,123 13,698 8,552 
Hanging - 6,087 6,153 5,336 
Felts and Building 6,128 5,702 2,705 
Other Grades - 24,453 23,847 16,389 
Total—All Grades . 551,250 550,874 255,314 








REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 
























































) vw | 
g S 
over August, 1929, but was 3% below that of September, we 5@ re 
1928. r ce ag oe 
2 A | 7 | 6m 
P P 4 3 2 aS 
Identical pulp mill reports for September, 1929, indi- 32 ye ee $02 
‘ GRADE ° § 26 -) Sas 
cated that the total production of all grades of pulp was ae DS ae Awe 
37 greater than September, 1928. Groundwood 66,431 83,736 3,048 69,335 
. . Sulphite News Grade 36,642 32,174 5,841 6,178 
During September, 1929, 17% more bleached sulphite Sulphite Bleached 24.756 23-413 1051 2'879 
pulp, 17% more kraft and 13% more groundwood pulp _ Sulphite Easy Bleaching 3,088 2,837 207 827 
was consumed by reporting mills than in September, St!phite Mitscherlich oe oe ens 
‘ . ? Sulphate Pulp - 29,539 24,571 5,221 6,017 
1928. The total shipments to outside markets of all Soda Pulp 23,129 15,025 7,860 4,380 
grades of pulp in September, 1929, were 6% lower than Pu!p—Other Grades ” ie . _seets _ 
the total for September, 1928. Total—All Grades 190,422 187,556 24,041 90,401 
IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 
AUGUST, 1929 
Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 
PULP WOOD 
Rough Peeled Rossed ~ 
Spruce Other Spruce Other Spruce Other 
Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars 
COUNTRIES 
Canada ....104,257 1,062,522 6,298 61,671 72,380 875,988 12,419 128,253 1,847 CS a a re 
Total Pulp Wood Imports for August, 1929—197,201 cords; $2,149,699. 
WOOD PULP 
Chemical 
Mechanically Unbleached Chemical Bleached Chemical Unbleached Chemical Bleached All Other 
Ground Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate Wood Pulp 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
COUNTRIES— 
Austria ee ee 200 8,114 254 17,686 oe ae 
Czechoslovakia —__ osauions snsialiiesiets 186 13,194 i ee ee 
SRD , oimlasiatiia 247 12,122 ee ees " - ‘ see re ee 
ESE Se 533 13,830 9,972 496,356 1,472 80,210 3,791 185,398 96 6,606 . 
PSRs ee ee ee 2,111 117,950 3,149 240,064 aes ‘ 28 2,112 12 
0 ea naneiaiaitiaes 118 6,367 SED eae 7 —- eels 
Norway — ‘ 300 3,966 1,702 88,046 5,952 445,824 1,999 99,164 
Poland and Danzig. ; : deities viata pee 372 16,687 : 
Sweden : ; 152 4,128 30,397 1,629,716 3,332 253,549 16,792 826,589 550 29,216 
Yugoslavia and Albania. = ue 390 16,044 sth : ; ; : oe oe 
Canada wees 21,096 522,04 17,947 840,080 15,552 1,193,641 9,600 593,056 628 56,538 385 28,197 
Total 22,081 543,973 63,084 3,214,795 29,897 2,244,168 32,554 1,720,894 1,302 94,472 397 29,087 





Total Imports of All Grades of Pulp for August, 1929—140,315 tons; $7,847,389. 
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Vertical Conveyor Front 


y 


Vertical 
Guard 
Off-set 


T-head 
Rivet 


ae 





1 Here is correct design, sound engineering that 


= 


makes the whole conveyor system function with 
the ultimate minimum of interruption and care. 


And here is superior material. Strength to the 
core; toughness all through the link and rivet; 
ductility; and a surprising rust-resistance. 





We supply ALL chain needs promptly. And we 
have helpful engineering aid at your service. 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


SEATTLE 


Office and Salesroom: 68 First St. 
322-324 First Ave. So. Portland, Ore. 


(P.S.M.D)) 
P.S.M.D) 











P.S.M.D. 





P.S.M.D. 





P.S.M.D. 





SbEEECEEGE 





(P.S.M.D.} 
P.S.M.D.} 


(P.S.M.D.) 
(P.S.M.D.} 


























When writing Pucer SouND MACHINERY Depot, please mention Paciric PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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News Print Production In October 

The News Print Service Bureau’s Bulletin No. 142 
states that production in Canada during October, 1929, 
amounted to 251,914 tons and shipments to 252,591 
tons. Production in the United States was 122,009 
tons and shipments 122,040 tons, making a total United 
States and Canadian news print production of 373,923 
tons and shipments of 374,631 tons. During October, 
23,841 tons of news print were made in Newfoundland 
and 1,727 tons in Mexico, so that the total North 
American production for the month amounted to 
399,491 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 295,942 tons more in 
the first ten months of 1929 than in the first ten months 
of 1928, which was an increase of 15 per cent. The 
United States output was 9,260 tons or 1% less than for 
the first ten months of 1928. Production in Newfound- 
land was 20,324 tons, or 11% more in the first ten 
months of 1929 than in 1928 and in Mexico, 2,213 tons 
more, making a total increase of 309,219 tons or 9% 
over the same period in 1928. 

During October the Canadian mills operated at 88.8% 
of rated capacity, United States mills at 80.4% and New- 
foundland mills at 112.0%. Stock of news print paper 
at Canadian mills totalled 30,064 tons at the end of Oc- 
tober and at United States mills 26,573 tons, making a 
combined total of 56,637 tons which was equivalent to 
3.5 days’ average production. 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
In Tons of 2000 Pounds 
United a pat 


Canada States n Mexico Total 

1929—Oct. 251,914 122,009 23,841 1,727 399,491 
Ten Months __.2,245,795 1,160,757 212,226 15,751 3,634,529 
1928—Ten Months __1,949,853 1,170,017 191,902 13,538 3,325,310 
1927—Ten Months __1,170,220 1,248,822 167,434 11,853 3,138,329 
1926—Ten Months __1,549,222 1,401,988 151,102 10,612 3,112,924 
1925—Ten Months __.1,252,902 1,263,098 71,695 10,659 2,598,354 
1924—Ten Months __1,128,949 1,240,205 34,272 9,580 2,433,006 
1923—Ten Months __.1,058,463 1,246,990 53,546 10,000 2,368,999 





Port Mellon Ceases Work 

The Vancouver Kraft Co., Ltd., which has been ex- 
tensively remodeling the old Howe Sound mill at Port 
Mellon, B. C., into a modern 100-ton sulphate pulp 
mill discontinued all work on November 16. No ex- 
planation is given by President F. W. Leadbetter. The 
project included a large sawmill and was largely com- 
pleted altho the construction has been proceeding more 
slowly in recent months than had normally been 
anticipated. 


Chapman Retires From Business 
E. A. Chapman, former secretary of Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co. for several years, has retired from active 
business owing to ill health. Mr. Chapman has been 
a lifetime in the business, beginning at Stockton, 
California. 
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The HOTEL CONGRESS 


The stopping place in Portland 
for Pulp and Paper Men. 


Sixth at Main 
Street 
PORTLAND 
OREGON 


200 Rooms—200 Baths 


Convenient Downtown 
Location. 


- Reasonable Rates Prevail. 





UH 


LOUIS E. BOGEL, Resident Manager 

















IN ONE BASKET 


HEN all of your eggs are in one bas- 
ket—it pays to watch that basket! 

That’s exactly the case in a paper mill— 
where production, deliveries, quality of 
paper and profits all depend on the opera- 
tion of the Fourdrinier wire. 

That’s why superintendents select Tyler 
Fourdrinier Wires for their machines! 

They know that Tyler wires can be de- 
pended upon to lie flat and smooth, that 
they will run straight and true without 
friction, and that they will make a high 
quality sheet free from defects. 

They know Tyler wires are durable and 
dependable—that they are good for long 
and continuous operation without repairs 
or adjustments. 


It will pay you to try Tyler wires on 
your machines. 


TYLER 
WIRES 


HUM-MER 
Electric 
SCREEN 
* 

Send 


for 
literature 


TheW.S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SEPTEMBER, 1929 
Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce Bureau of Foreign and D ic C 





(Figures Subject to Revision.) 


IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES 





PULP WOOD 
PD, 


R 1. 
KRougn: 


Rossed 





= Spruce Oth bias 
Cords Dollars Cords 


a = \ a 
er Spruce Other Spruce Other 
Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars 





COUNTRIES— 
Soviet Russia in 































































eee ee ee ees eet Ci‘ Cae” ve! = aia sia danas 
Wal eee, i laaimaiie <li Sabadell 990 a =—)hi—(“(wimne = iwsC ie oc ee aka a 
Coaeee: ................61,287 657,753 4,465 43,799 75,952 934,656 11,442 145,025 3,304 a |= “see 
Newfoundland & 
PN ctiies, aks. «tis 3,313 ae 2,241 Se a ee dealin ‘isiiailiie 
MD vnscsicencen 64,600 711,158 7,778 83,487 76,942 944,556 13,683 171,457 3,304 Ct sis a 
Total Pulp Wood Imports for September, 1929——166,307 Cords; $1,947,375. 
WOOD PULP 
Chemical . 
Mechanically Unbleached Chemical Bleached Chemical Unbleached Chemical Bleached All Other 
‘oun: Sulphite Sulphite ulphate Sulphate Wood Pulp 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Tons Dollars 
COUNTRIES— 
CEE irckemuicenitteiinie” aes Bemis aie —ceademmie 265 Vb & 2 50 ee sti 13 2,445 
OS 4,678 105 Tee 0 fee (tC sere pe eee 
BREE Vucchinihinshdomdascieinhcinatides-—-canaidadel ee nadie. . meni niaseiaibe anaine 
Finland 227 ne a eee 4,880 236,903 23 Se xtc 
IND -iiniicncsntniecicbantenaunaeeedein’ Sathis ipieicess  cigeaie chepimes eee ee. ete | ae i - 25 2,739 
EEE EAI Tee eee 65,246 2,781 214,630 49 See eee enue prroeen jeseiainis 
7? eee a. #ddiiet sume jeden Gian ealiodas cenit ate eee 
ees 200 32,637 865 60,472 1,299 CO, eee es wae decile es 
Pelend end Dancig.. ee 484 ee «nes <a | = anita 
Swed 185 1,417,649 4,291 338,546 24,806 1,254,413 —-.... aiken econ 
Yugoslavia and Albania _..... ______.. a =—li(‘“(i rl! ee eee «a eo cea es ieee acta 
Canada 17,840 468,892 17,462 856,965 15,209 1,174,562 9,452 559,832 101 480 35,910 
Total. 18,452 482,051 54,941 2,809,851 23,516 1,813,597 41,020 2,142,946 124 11,237 518 41,094 


Total Imports of All Grades of Pulp for September, 1929—138,571 Tons; $7,300,776. 














“Mt. Vernon” Standard Weave 


Medium—Standard—Extra Heavy Widths 68” to 210” 
Widths "60 to 164” 


Felts within above ranges made in lengths as required. 











Orders must be placed sufficiently in advance to insure satisfactory delivery. 


CHICAGO 74 Leonard Street, New York 
BALTIMORE Sole Selling Agent for 











AMA CITY MT. VERNON—WOODBERRY MILLS, Inc. 


COTTON DRYER FELTS 


“Richland” Triplex Weave 





Columbia, 8. C., Plant of Mt. Vernon—Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore—where “Richland” Felts are made. 


a TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 
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Canadian Exports of Pulp and Paper 
October, 1929 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association reports 
exports of wood-pulp and paper from Canada in Octo- 
ber valued at $17,896,151. This was an increase of 
$2,311,622 over the previous month but was somewhat 
below the total for October, 1928. 

Wood-pulp exports for the month were valued at 
$3,703,414 and exports of paper at $14,192,737, as com- 
pared with $4,232,557 and $14,107,462 respectively in 
October 1928. 

Exports of the various grades of pulp and paper in 
October were as follows: 


October, 1929 October, 1928 

















PULP— Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
Mechanical 9... 15,703 452,441 21,136 587,795 
Sulphite Bleached __..... 20,305 1,564,010 22,869 1,748,017 
Sulphite Unbleached ___ 19,534 969,904 18,477 921,780 
ees 11,712 664,543 15,706 914,877 
eee 2,982 52,516 2,956 60,087 

70,236 3,703,414 81,144 4,232,557 

PAPER— 

Newsprint —__._........___..232,441 13,604,221 214,228 13,576,872 
Wrapping ________._. 1,455 161,278 1,368 150,545 
Book (cwts.) 7,197 59,664 4,948 39,892 
Writing (cwts.) — a 84 1,862 548 5,292 
i eee aed glial | UG eo aide 

14,192,737 14,107,462 


For the first ten months of the current year the total 
value of pulp and paper exported from Canada 
amounted to $163,514,218 as compared with $157,889,- 
459 for the corresponding months of 1928, an increase 
for this year of $5,624,759. 

Exports of wood-pulp for the ten months were valued 
at $36,041,663 and exports of paper at $127,472,555 as 
compared with $37,655,890 and $120,235,569 respec- 
tively in the ten months 1928. 

Details of exports for the ten months of 1929 and 
1928 are as follows: 


10 Months 1929 10 Months 1928 

PULP— Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
Mechanical __....... 168,085 4,652,929 158,372 4,318,550 
Sulphite BI. wer 16,145,018 211,069 15,990,237 


Sulphite Unbleached __ 162,755 8,040,464 176,097 8,845,695 





Sulphate ‘ ----- 113,446 6,663,065 135,284 7,981,777 
Screenings —_............. -. 30,230 540,187 25,820 519,631 

687,279 36,041,663 706,642 37,655,890 

PAPER— 

Newsprint _.._.. 2,061,321 122,368,162 1,797,238 115,272,255 
ees 12,576 1,369,898 13,256 1,452,681 
Geen Cowes.) ..... 63,172 538,015 55,369 458,644 
Writing (cwts.) 3,934 36,872 4,017 37,377 
UR MIIONE civtssvctiisnnneeie: | ax ‘ | ann 3,012,612 





127,472,555 120,233,569 

Exports of pulpwood have been smaller this year, the 
quantity shipped in the first ten months being 1,174,975 
cords valued at $12,030,452 as compared with 1,406,731 
cords valued at $14,047,232 exported in the correspond- 
ing months of 1928. 





New Washington Hotel 
SEATTLE 


Home-like Comfort 








Excellent Food 


“In the Heart of 
Everything” 








Rooms all with bath 
From $3 








SECOND at STEWART 











IS YOUR BARKING CAPACITY 


GUARANTEED? 


The U-Bar Barking Drum is guaran- 
teed for two years at a minimum speed 
of 712 R.P.M. (10 ft. diam.) running 
half-full of wood at an average of 3,000 
working hours per year. This is all in 
addition to the usual guarantee of work- 
manship and materials. 


HOW THE U-BAR GUARANTEE INSURES 
BIG PRODUCTION 


This guarantee insures BIG and sustained production. 
Three factors govern capacity: Interior Surface, Volume 
and Speed. Examine the U-BAR Drum from these angles: 


1. Interior Surface: U-BARS bark more 
quickly and cleanly with no unnecessary loss 
of wood fibre. 

2. Volume: You can keep a U-BAR 
Drum HALF-FULL of slabs or logs all the 
time—a 10’x30' U-BAR Drum, for instance, 
carries a working load of five cords of wood. 
Think of it! 

3. Speed: 72 R.P.M. are guaranteed in 
the U-BAR Drum and many mills increase 
their capacity greatly by stepping this up to 
10 R.P.M. Speed is important. 

When you consider barking drums, 
insist on a capacity guarantee. 


THE MORTERUD SYSTEM 

Production records of the Union Bag and Paper Mills 
attest to the efficiency of the Morterud System of Indirect 
Soda and Sulphate cooking. It produces an even cook 
and a greater yield with forced circulation of preheated 
liquor. Steam is not introduced directly into the digester 
but circulates through a series of seamless steel pipes and 
the condensed water is pumped back to the boilers. There- 
fore there is no dilution in digester and less steam is used 
in the evaporation of liquor. 


THE GIANT NEKOOSA BARK PRESS 
Make a steam generating asset out of your bark disposal 
problem with this wonderful Bark Press. It reduces the 
water in bark to 55% bone dry—which is almost natural 
water content. Simple operation. Strong and rugged con- 
struction. Surprisingly great economies result from the 
use of this machine. 


Full Details Sent on Request 


Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Canadian Barking Drum Co., Ltd., Drummond Bidg., Montreal 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Pacific Coast Representative: 


PACIFIC SALES CO., Security Bldg., Portland, Oregon 























ZAREMBA 


EVAPORATORS 


HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
IN THE CONCENTRATION OF 


Soda Black Liquor — Sulphate Black Liquor 
Sulphite Waste Liquor 


DUE TO 
WIDE EXPERIENCE — THOROUGH ENGINEERING — PAINSTAKING CONSTRUCTION 


@AremBa OMPANY 








506 Crosby Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 LIBERTY STREET 


Northwestern Representative—R. E. Chase & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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LIQUID 
CHLORINE or ku 

y BLEACH  [& 
mS In any Quantity 
“2 When you want it?! [/{ 


9 Main Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
WORKS AT PITTSBURG, CALIF. 











If You Require.... 
A Strong, Substantial Y Valve 


yg We recommend our flanged seat design 
y Ml which eliminates all trouble inherent in 
a threaded seat type.... 


No delicate threads and no danger 
of cross-threading. 






All our valves are specially de- 
signed for Sulphite digester equip- 
ment and are made in both acid- 


resisting bronze and Allegheny 
Metal. 





Sales Agents: PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO. 


Lewis Bldg., L. C. Smith Bldg., Welch Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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P&H Diesel Excavators 


parte i= 2s Reduce Fuel Cost 
75 to 85 per cent 


P & H Diesel uses only half as much 

fuel as a gasoline shovel, and that fuel 
costs only about one-third as much per gal- 
lon. Thus fuel savings alone are from 75 
to 85 per cent. 


Then, because the diesel engine increases 
its torque when slowed down and does not 
stall in heavy digging, it produces faster. 
A P & H Diesel Shovel handles 10 to 15 
per cent more yardage daily. 


Learn about Diesel advantages and econ- 
omies. Write for bulletins which describe 
P & H Excavators in detail. 





Harnischfeger Corporation 


Established in 1884 
3903 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices, Warehouses and Service Stations: 
Los Angeles — San Francisco — Seattle 
Agents 
Western Loggers meade Co., Portland, Ore. 























STEBBINS LININGS 


Installed in.... 


Sulphite digesters Blow pits Bleachers 

Sulphate digesters Vomit stacks Stock chests 

Soda Digesters Sumps Beaters 

Acide towers Separators Conveyors 

Acid storage tanks Autoclaves Leaching tanks 

Acid recovery tanks Incinerators Settling tanks 

Caustic liquor tanks Diffusers Combustion chambers 


Every installation fully guaranteed against defects in materials and work- 
manship. Behind our dependable and responsible organization stands 
thirty-one years of successful experience in lining problems. 


Inquiries on linings for special equipment treated confidentially. 


The Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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EARS of continuous experience with 

gear problems in the pulp and paper 
industry have placed WESTERN engineers 
in a particularly advantageous position to 
meet the special requirements in this field. 
In addition to offering gear products of the 
highest grade, we offer a specialized service 
which assures correct engineering of every 
gear to its specific job—everything in gears 
from the simplest spur to the refinement of 
the modern speed reducer. 





This direct factory service is available 


Installations like these are in operation all over from the very heart of the pulp and paper 
the Northwest. Let us refer you to one nearby. industry 


WESTERN GeaR WORKS 


Northwest “PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS, Inc., 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES EL PASO 
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END saniadaunie ie THE GLEN FALLS DECKER WO R K S 
THE ROGERS WET MACHINE. 
THE GLENS FALLS SULPHUR BURNER. 
THE WOOD’S THICKENER, WASHER, Etc. ((_ GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


THE BOIVIN STOCK REGULATOR. 
DECKERS : FLAT SCREENS : GRINDERS : KNOTTERS, Etc. 








Our Double Sealing Collars prevent loss at cylinder ends. 
See Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue for description and functions of these machines. 
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HIS De Laval Centrifugal 
—_ combines high hy- 
draulic efficiency with the 

ability to handle large quantities 
of suspended ‘matter, as it is 
fitted with a ial form of 
open impeller which does not 
clog, while at the same time, 
due to its correct design and to 
the use of special bronze side 
— or wearing rings, perfect 
ow lines for the water: .are 
maintained. Every De Laval 
Pump is guaranteed as to effi- 
ciency and other charact 
and ent. of tees is 
demonstrated by test before the 
pump leaves our Works. 
_ State your special require- 
ments, and our Engineering 
Department will submit recom- 


_—— 
aS 


eee CG 


OS _=_===_=_"_"auauaaeQqvc»_cx_c—“_“_ 
a_i BEATERS _X 
yD S LZ 


CONTINUOUS SYSTEMS 
STOCK EXTRACTORS 
CYLINDER WASHERS 
LEVER TYPE DUMP VALVES 
FALK GEAR REDUCERS 


Manufactured by 








A 


HIGH SPEED BEATERS 
BANDLESS TYPE ROLLS 
FLY BARS — BED PLATES 
STUFF CHESTS & AGITATORS 
DAYTON COG BELT DRIVES 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
MR. JAY PLATT HAMERSLAG, 655 Russ Bidg., 
San Francisco, California 
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SKOOKUM always has 
watz @& COrner on steam... 


the corners off 






Skookum is the only cross expansion piston rod 
packing with protected corners. The top and bottom 
layers of duck and rubber (our patent) hold the corn- 
ers so tight that you can’t even pick ’em off. 


use 
SKOOKUM 


Cross Expansion Piston Rod Packing 


It saves steam — it increases power —it prevents leakage, even with vibrating or scored 
rods — it reduces shut- downs for repacking to a minimum. 
A trial packing Free! 


If you are not using Skookum we will send you, free, enough to pack your engine or pump. Write for it today. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


345-353 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND KLAMATH FALLS SEATTLE TACOMA 


You have use for PIONEER CRACKPROOF garden hose all year ’round 

















The 


Sandy Hill 
Iron & Brass 
Works 


oe 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Paper 
oy 
Pulp 
Mill 


HUDSON FALLS Machinery 


N. Y. 
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od 
Cores tat in isco) the Prince of Wal 


when the Prince of 


Wales, afterward Edward at the Burnet Ho 


VII of England, visited "i Ma 

Cincinnati in his tour of the * Cc f 
a. in Cincinnati 
Only a few years before this time Asa Shuler and 
J. W. Benninghofen had formed a partnership 
up in Hamilton for the manufacture of a better = 
kind of paper making felt. Se 
No doubt they would have liked to take part in 
the festivities. But twenty miles in those days 
was a long, long way. 

The descendants of these two men are making felts today, 
but much better felts than these pioneers in 1858. 

Little wonder that Hamilton Felts take out water in more 
than usual quantities; that wear long with less down 
time for washing; that help to produce a better finished 


piece of paper. In back of them is this 71 years of 
experience. 


Try a Hamilton Felt on your hardest machine. Give it 
every test of inspection and service you think a felt 
ought to have. You will want to use Hamilton Felts 
on all your machines. 


Shuler & Benninghofen 
The Miami Woolen Mills 


Established 1858 Hamilton, Ohio 
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Agitation 
of 
STOCK 


We have developed some- 
thing new in agitation for 
paper stock, and can agitate 
stock of high densities— 
6% -8% if desired, in al- 
most any type of chest, at 
high efficiencies. 


We have these working 
on kraft, sulphite, soda, 
ground wood, diffuser 
stock, blow pit stock, and 
screenings. 





Fully Protected by Patents in United States and Canada 


Have you problems in agitation you want solved? If so, give 
us the dimensions of your chests, and kind and density of 
stock you desire to agitate. 


HAYTON PUMP & BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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SULPHUR for SULPHITE 


4000 to 5000 Tons 
Daily Production 

















The TRIMBEY-SHEVLIN 


“Senior” Screen 


Note the simplicity of construction of 
this machine. 


It screens 2 tons per H.P., G.W., or Sul- 
phite, when using 0.065-inch plates. No 
stopping to clean plates. 


This is a screen we are proud to call a 
worthy companion of 


The Trimbey Automatic Consistency 
Regulator and 


The Trimbey-Tibbitts Proportioning and 
Metering Systems through which more than 
80% of the newsprint made in Canada and 
United States is passing daily. 








Foster Wheeler Limited 


St. Catharines, Ont. 








Trimbey Machine Works 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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MAKERS’ 
COLOR 
PROBLEMS 

SOLVED 


speedily and efficiently in our 
up-to-date laboratory. The ser- 
vices of our experienced staff are 
at your disposal. 


Our line comprises colors for 
special requirements such as— 


Fastness to light 
Fastness to acid 

| Fastness to alkali 

- Non-foaming : 
Non-twosidedness | 
*t Clear backwater } 
i Low cost of coloring } 


ST 








We also carry the most current 
colors in stock at our branch 
office in San Francisco. 


We recommend our— 


NEKAL B EXTRA 


as an excellent medium for con- 
ditioning press felts. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
230 Fifth Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
38 Natoma Street 
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_ Traylor Wood Chip Screen Operating 


















in New Northwest Mill 


OPERATES ) peat 
WITHOUT | Oil or Grease 


and Gives 


More Hours of Steady Service 
More Cords Per Hour 
More Tons of Pulp Per Hour 


May we prove it? 
Write us or our Se- 
attle office for the 
story. 
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RYTHER 
SLASHER 


Ryther Slashers are built to 
carry from one to eight saws, 
depending upon the length of 
logs received and the desired 
length of the short pieces. 
Frame of structural steel and 
the machine parts are extra 
heavy and designed for max- 
imum capacity. 


‘Each Slasher is a complete unit 


and can be used in any cutting 
system. 

Preliminary drawings furnished 
on receipt of specifications. 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
10 Phillips Square, Montreal, P. Q. 























anemones 


Dependable Service 


The preliminary analysis of paper 
machine conditions, the selection 
of wools, the weave design, care- 
ful finishing—all combine to 
maintain the reputation Albany 
Felts have for dependable 


service. 


Then too, when you send your 
orders to Albany you can always 
depend on shipments being made 
on the day promised. Ample 
equipment of the latest design 
and close attention to details 
make this possible. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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BROUGHTON [En 
FUZZ COLLECTOR oz 0G2 2g Bote 


for Paper Machine Doctor Blades 





|e OE ORD 


MORE EVEN DRYING 
Polished dryers 

Decreased operating pressure 
Better Finish 

Decreased fire hazard 

Less work for machine crew 




















Insures con- nll L E A K L 3 S S 

stant removal x.) ar ae 1 _afab , 

of all fuzz, = : - Ati Sie 

dirt, and scale gegen 47 R—-—— meronr my : ; a — 
that is skinned | €06E OF O06 TOR BAOE ROR EE : . 
from the $ 

Dryer by the 

Docter Blade. 














Compactness eliminates interference with 

machine operation. Can be installed in two 

hours or less. Comes complete with flexible 
connection and exhausting unit. 


Installation 
permits 
continuous 
operation of — 
Doctor Impossible to plug this device with wet broke. a z 
Blade. in oes at Om oak teow biel, gue BLAW-KNOX COM PANN 
skinned off builds up blade and automatically 
lifts hood to position shown above. 


BOTTLETIGHT 





| 638 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, 


Offices and representatives in prin val cities 


Healy-Ruff Company BIAW-KNOX 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 


‘ 
s 
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Another New H-E Product! — 
The Latest Improved Chip Screen 





PERFECTLY BALANCED 


HESSE-ERSTED IRON WORKS, Portland, Ore. 


Builders of Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 














127 


Jenssen Two Tower 
Acid Systems 


Now in Operation 
or Building -- 


Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Jenssen Riffler 

Bullard Gas Washer 

Biffar Refiners 

Kamyr Feltless Wet Machines 
Kamyr Pulp Presses 
Chemipulp Processes, Inc. 
KMW Round Wood Chipper 
KMW Slab Chipper 


G. D. JENSSEN COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Western Office: 1017 White Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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Bright Yellow and Golden 
Rod Shades 


Fast to Alkali 





Can be produced on chemical pulp 
with the following direct dyes: 


National Erie Yellow S2GP 
Conc. 


National Erie Yellow SGP 
National Erie Yellow S R P 


Conc. 





If at any time you wish assistance on 
your dyeing problems we urge you 
to consult our laboratories. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 





NATIONAL DYES 








BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ~ 
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Pictured above is the Biggs Field Welding Crew 

putting the finishing touches on a Biggs 14-foot 

diameter All-Welded Rotary Digester at the plant 

of the Sylvia Paper Board Company, Sylvia, N. C. 

This is one of many installations shown in Biggs’ 

new folder, “Unusual Steel Plate Construction”. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Biggs All-Welded 
Rotary Digesters 


Biggs has built and erected eleven 14-foot dia- 
meter All-Welded Rotary Digesters for use in 
connection with chestnut chip and similar pro- 
cesses where riveted construction proved un- 
satisfactory. 


The difficulties of maintenance have been com- 
pletely overcome. There are no more leaks 
around rivet heads and seams to contend with. 


All Biggs high pressure welded vessels are built 
under procedure control, and are accepted by 
all leading insurance companies without limita- 
tion as to size or working pressure. No matter 
what your requirements, whether on rotary, 
tumbling, or stationary digesters, or similar 
steel plate work, Biggs can serve you to your 
entire satisfaction. 


You will be interested in the many different 
types of “Unusual Steel Plate Construction, 
Riveted or Welded”, appearing in a new folder 
with that title. May we send you a copy? 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS 


COMPANY 


Buchtel and Case Avenues 
AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago Detroit 


GS iStiEE 
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Edvzon. Bate 
Why Not Buy 


The Battery 
that Guarantees 
the yearly 
depreciation? 


the Edison 


Steel Battery does that. 








When you purchase Storage Batteries, you are entitled 
to demand of them Long Life! 


Edison 


. .. is the Guarantee of Long Life among storage Batteries. 
Users of Edison Batteries unanimously maintain that the 
Best Pays in the Long-run which is demanded of them. 
The most convincing proof is Experience. 


Edison Storage Battery Co. 


Factory and Main Office: 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


509 Polson Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
206 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








a. SS 
FIRE BRICK 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


“COLUMBIA” Fire Brick has proved itself cap- 
able of withstanding long hard service in heavy 
duty boilers operating at high ratings and using 
either oil, hog fuel or coal. Made in our own 
Northwest kilns, “COLUMBIA” saves users in this 
territory freight charges from the east. It is now 
being specified regularly where No. 1 Eastern Fire 
Brick was formerly considered irreplacable. 


Gladding, McBean & Co. 


“A SenFrancisco Los Angeles 
Seattle Portland Spokane 














Baker Manufacturing Corp. 


Manufacturers of 


A General Line 
Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery 


Hydraulic Automatic Magazine Grinders. 
Hydraulic Pocket Grinders. 

Grinder Valves, Ramsey Piston Type. 

Feeney Automatic Stock and Weight sac 
Feeney Patent Button Roll Felt 

Feeney Jordan Intake Regulators. 





Screens, for either Flee or Inclined Systeme. 
Horizontal Rotary Paper Screens. 
Chippers—Two, Three or Four Knife, as desired. 

Shortt Patent Combined Chippers and Crushers. 

Centrifugal Pumps in Iron, Bronze or Hard Lead. 

C. Bache-Wiig Barking Drums for four-ft. wood. 

Pulp Kneaders. 

Pulp Kneaders, either Single or Twin Type. 


Winder Shafts, Patent Split Type. 
Winders, Reels, etc., etc. 


Baker Manufacturing Corporation 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 














Liqui 
hlorine 


TACOMA 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
CO. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
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Felts and Jackets 


Walter 8. Hodges, West Coast Representative 
418 Hast 15th St. No., Portland, Oregon 
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PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd. 


Agents for 


THE NOTED 
LJUSNAN SULPHITE: 


LJ ii Crown Extra 
LJ ii Crown 
LJ I Crown 


17 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 











H. WATERBURY 
& SONS 
CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


* * 


Manufacturers of — 


PAPER MAKERS? 
FELTS 


For All Grades of 
Pulp and Paper 
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Established 1844 


FITCHBURG 
Cotton Dryer Felts 


60 Inches to 288 Inches Wide 


Manufacturers of 


Triune and Multiple Ply 
Dryer Felts 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width 


FINE FACED FELTS FOR FINE PAPERS 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 





TRIUNE THREE PLY FELTS 


= FOR LARGE PRODUCTION 





FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 











, om for 


business and 
professional firms. 


Offices 






In a group of eight \.. 

fine buildings of pias 
varied types, a wide 
choice of space, 
adaptable to every 
individual 
requirement. 





or 
Situated at the heart a of 
of Northwest : 
business. 7 2 


METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING COMPANY 


1201 Fourth .Avenue 
Seattle 





























Complete Line of 
Highest Quality 


Acid Resisting 


BRONZE VALVES 
and FITTINGS 


ee 


Y Blow-Off Valves 

Digester Fittings 

Centrifugal Pumps 

Antimonial Lead Cocks 
and Fittings 


DORAN COMPANY 


75 Horton Street, Seattle, U.S. A. 











The Beautibil New Hotel” 
DLYMOUTH 


49ST. EAST of BROADWAY 
$7) 50 — For a Room Equipped 


with Bath. Circulating 

Ice Water and RADIO! 
Single.................... $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Double $4.00, $4.50. Twin Beds $5.00 








NEAR BUSINESS, SHOPPING AND 
THEATRE CENTER 
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MODERN 








FOR YOUR PLANT 


HE constant search for 
speed with efficiency and 
' economy leads inevitably to 
electricity and electrically 
operated equipment .. . Elec- 
tricity provides constant speed 
—decreases breakdowns and 
increases production . . . Our 
engineers will help you use 
electricity to your greatest 
profit. Feel free to call upon 
them at any time. 


PUGET SOU SOUND 
Light Com 


a. 


Bremerton Wenatchee 
Chehalis 








[ogee all — 
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CRODON PLATE 


resists— 


Dilute Alkali 
Abrasion 
Temperatures up to 1800° F. 


Sulphate Liquor 
Sulphite Liquor 
Organic Acids 


CRODON PLATE 


— is being used on — 


Superheater Tubes 
Pump Liners 
Pump Pistons 
Pulp Screens 


Evaporator Tubes 
Condenser Tubes 
Calender Rolls 
Slitters 


Our Engineering Department will be glad 
to co-operate in solving problems. 


CRODON 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


The Chrome Plate 


CHROMIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 


Pacific Coast Representative 
UNITED CHROMIUM, Inc. 


114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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DU PONT Dyestuffs 





HIS is an age of color, and paper manufactur- 

ers are meeting this demand by making more 
colors and more papers for special purposes than 
ever before. 

We have studied the paper manufacturer’s re- 
quirements and have specialized in dyestuffs which 
produce non-twosided stock and are fast to light, 
acid, alkali and chlorine. 


FOR COLORED BONDS 


Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL and Du Pont 
Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Concentrated possess 
several characteristics which place them above 
other colors of their type. They are extremely fast 
to light, they possess good affinity for the fiber 
and they cause no trouble thru foaming in the 
beaters or on the machines. Du Pont Brilliant 
Crocein FL is used in the production of pink bond, 
writing, wall, cover and other papers where ex- 
treme fastness is desired. 

A complete line of du Pont Dyestuffs is avail- 
able for all colored bonds. 


FOR BOXBOARDS AND CONTAINER 
BOARDS 


For the faster to light boxboards and container 
boards we recommend Du Pont Metanil Yellow 
Conc. Alone or shaded with Du Pont Orange RO 
or Du Pont Orange 11 Conc. and Du Pont Ni- 
grosine WSB Powder, the full range of yellow and 
brown shades may be produced. 

Du Pont Metanil Yellow Conc. possesses excel- 
lent solubility. It is very economical when used as 
a calender color in the production of the current 
shades of boxboard. 


FOR SOAP WRAPPERS, WALLPAPERS, 
Ete. 


Pontamine Yellow CH Concentrated is high in 
tinctorial power, extremely fast to alkali and 
chlorine and very fast to light. 

We recommend its use in soap wrappers, wall- 
papers and other similar papers where these fast- 
ness properties are essential. 


Let us match your samples 
and assist in your mill runs. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


Wilmington Delaware 








@ 


- Branch Offices: 
274 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 


232 West First Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Room 1114 
No. 7 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


8 Thomas Street 
New York City 


Balfour Building, 
351 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


126-128 South Front St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
709 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


507 Northern Ontario Bldg. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Compact— 


for ease of installation 
in limited spaces 


OMPACTNESS permits the in- 
stallation of the Jennings Flat 
Box Pump in almost any desired loca- 
tion in the mill. Install a Jennings 
wherever there’s room on the machine 
floor so that water can be delivered 
direct to the well under the paper ma- 
chine. Or, place it below the machine 
floor, and it will return water to beat- 
ers and stock chest against whatever 
head is necessary. Write for complete 
details. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
168 Wilson Road ® So. Norwalk, Conn. 


General Equipment, Ltd., 410 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Halloran & Pardee, Sharon Bidg., - Francisco, Calif. 
— and Finkbeiner, 224 Pine St., Portland, Oregon. 

. W. Schubert, 518 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, W: 


Jennings Pumps 








In A Beater.... 
It’s The Design and Quality 


of BARS and 
BED PLATES 


ila as 
ine aan 


















Few, indeed, are the mills that do not rely on the 
SWW standard of quality and design to put “per- 
formances” into their beater rolls, be those rolls in- 
stalled in hollands, high speed types, breakers, or 
what you will. 

Roll bars of several types. 


Bed plates of various kinds 
—whatever your particular 
Ln 4 c Aiei. A A 





SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CoO. 
Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 
Western Office—81 First St., Portland, Ore. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE 




















Perforated Metal Screens 
for Pulp and Paper Mills 





Copper, Bronze, Monel Metal, 
Brass, Steel and other Alloys 
punched for centrifugal and Ro- 
tary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
Etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


480 Johnston Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Specializing in--- 


PULP 
PAPER 
and 


LUMBER 
ACCOUNTING 


&¢ + & 


GEORGE V. WHITTLE 
& COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Tax Consultants 


Executive Offices: 1821-24 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle 
Vancouver, B. C., Bellingham, Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, D. C. 
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APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC., APPLETON. WIS, 


Pacific Coast Representative 
W. S. HODGES, 418 East 15th St. No.. PORTLAND OREGON 





IN USE 
SINCE 1898 


Groundwood troubles can be solved 
by the use of 


EMPIRE PULP STONE 
THE SMALLWOOD STONE CO. [ ie 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO OPEKISKA, W. VA. 








E. D. JONES @ SONS CO. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Making Machinery 














Manufacturers of 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
for Pulp and Paper Mills 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


. CASCADE RUBBER COMPANY 


35 West Lander—SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4', SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 











COTTON DRYER FELTS 


Standard Weave Three Ply Weave 
4/0-6/0-8/0 Widths 70” to 262” 43, 46, 49 oz. 


Duplex and Multiple Weaves also Made if Wanted 


CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY  eaiironria 


For Prices for 1929 Deliveries Write to the 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO.—Exclusive Agents—San Francisco—Portland—Seattle 
712 Welch Bldg., 909 Lewis Bldg. 2305 L. C. Smith Bldg. 











The Homes of— 


STEEL SHELL BURRS 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Pacific Coast Supply Co. 
Lewis Bldg., L. C. Smith Bldg., Welch Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon Seattle, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 


Exclusive Sales Agents for 


F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Read “ROBERTS’ IDEA” 





[Le 
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UPTIME LALLA LLL Le Le LLL 


WALTER S. HODGES 


418 East 15th St. No. PORTLAND, OREGON TR inity 1688 
Pacific Coast Representative 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC., Appleton, Wis. 
APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Appleton, Wis. 
AMERICAN WRINGER CO., INC., Woonsocket, R. I. 
and Farnham, Quebec 





ny 
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EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER-WASHER 


WIRE/ 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE NJ. USA. 











Weigh While You Convey Over a 
Merrick Conveyor Weightometer 






Many paper mills are weighing their wood chips, sulphite laps, hogged 
fael and coal as it is conveyed over a 


Merrick Conveyor Weightometer 


Total tonnages are given at the scale. Accessory equipment records 
tonnages at a distant point, producing graph of hourly or daily 
tonnages carried. 

Twin Installation Descriptive Booklet is Yours for the asking. 

Merrick Conveyor Write Dept. P, 180 Autumn St. 

Weightometers 

Weighing Chips 

and hogged fuel 


at a prominent MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. 


Northwest pulp 
mill. PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 








Price 21/— Net Sterling; or Post Free 23/—. Demy 8vo. Cloth Bound, over 1080 pp. 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 


1929 1929 
The Red Book of the British Paper Industry Alphabetically Arranged Printed in Clear Type 
CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
Paper, Pulp and Board Mills—Names and Addresses of more than Paper Stainers, Enamelers and Surfaces of Paper. Wholesale Sta- 


5,000 in 50 different Countries, with (1) Makes of Paper; (2) Number  tioners, and Paper Merchants. Waste Paper Merchants, Rag Mer- 
and width of Machines; (3) Tonnage Output; (4) Power Used; chants and Paper Stock Dealers. Export Merchant Shippers of Paper. 
(5) Telegraphic Addresses; (6) Agents, etc. Mill Productions classi- Cardboard and Paper Box Manufacturers. China Clay Merchants, 
fied in One List, alphabetically arranged according to Goods and Paper Bag Market. 

Country (under 400 trade designations). Special Buyers’ Guide. Sizes, Folds and Equivalent Weights of British Papers. Paper Trade 
Paper Agents and Mill Representatives (with Mills Represented). Customs, etc. 


DEAN & SON, Ltd., 29, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2 











MACHINE CLOTHING 


Pacific Coast Supply Company 


s 
u 
) 
p 
L 
l 

E 
Ss 


4azmz0-com 


RAW MATERIALS 


Supplies —Raw Materials — Machine Clothing — Equipment — Machinery 





OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
712 Welch Bldg. 909 Lewis Bldg. 2305 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


Buyers’ Directory on Request 
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Fourdrinier Wires, all widths up to 300 inches 





NEUMEYER & DIMOND 
Established 1904 
82-92 Beaver St. 


NEW YORK 


Bennetts’ Chemical 
Laboratory 


Consultation, research, laboratory work 
—standard solutions — supervision of 
shipments and weights. 


1131 Market Street 
Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A. 








GRIFFITH RUBBER MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Rubber Covered Rolls 


and Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


GRIFFITH (patent) POROUS RUBBER 
TOP PRESS ROLL 


—a saver of felts always and a saver of 50 per 
cent in first cost, as compared with granite or 
stone rolls. 





Home Office and Manufacturing Plant 
22nd and Nicoali Streets PORTLAND, OREGON 


SPEED=— 


the keyword of today 


Equipment must be of the Best. 


Precision built — 


RUBBER ROLLS 
TANNITE 
DECKLE STRAPS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
H. G. SPERRY COMMPANY 


415 Call Bidg., 301 Buyers Blidg., 1217 Alaska Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Washington 








O.ympic Founpry ComPANY 
— IRON FOUNDERS — 


Digester Discharge Piping 
Cast Iron Pipe Fittings 
Lead Lined, if Required 
Lead Pipe Fittings 


GL endale 0050 Seattle, Wash. 


Internationaler Holzmarkt 


Vienna, Austria 
I. Tegetthoffstrasse 7-9 


The Leading Technical Wood 
Paper of Central Europe 


Appears 3 times Weekly 


Trial numbers and insertion offers 
free of charge. 











Paper Roll Plugs 


Made to any Specifications. 
Made in any Quantity. 





Prices quoted upon request. 


Curtiss Wood Works, Inc. 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 











Do you know the news of the industry 
on the Pacific Coast? To read PA- 
CIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
is to be informed. Every issue brist- 
ling with news. Subscribe now and get 
the annual Review Number included 
with the twelve regular monthly num- 
bers. U. S. and Canada, $4 the year. 
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ALASKAN CopPpER WorkS 


Coppersmith Work in All Its Branches 
Jobbers of 


Copper, Brass and Bronze 
In Sheets, Pipe, Tubing and Rods 
Large Stock For Immediate Delivery 


EL 1444 


Spokane and E. Marginal Way SEATTLE, WASH. 








BIFFAR 


Combined Refiner and Screen 


Lava Stone Refiner and Centrifugal Screen 
in same Housing—Takes place of Thickener, 
Refiner, Screens and Pumps. 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 
has recently added a second machine. 
They are satisfied. 


nations Brothers, Inc. *.w voix 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
G. D. JENSSEN CO., Seattle, Wash. 








B. T. McBAIN 


Pulp and Paper 
Problems 


Porter Building Portland, Oregon 


Engineering 
Reports 


Industrial 


Development 





Plant Design and 
Construction 


Established 1913 


Organization and 
Management 


Seaboard Building 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 








CHARLES A. NEWHALL 
Chemical Engineer 


Over twenty-five years close professional 
contact with Pacific Coast industries. 


Consultation—Research — Laboratory Work. 
Standardization—Tests — Trade Association 
Activities. 


2705 Smith Tower 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 






\PURE WATER, 














Specialists in 


WATER PURIFICATION PROCESSES 
for Mill Use, Boiler Feeds, Etc. 


California Filters Co.,Inc. 


514 Fourth Ave., SEATTLE 











Lindsay Spiral Weave 
Fourdrinier Wires 


are recommended for use on paper machines 
that are not equipped with oscillating suction 
boxes. These wires prevent scoring and fill- 
ing up of seams. 


* 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


Collinwood Station, Cleveland, Ohio 








CHRIS KUPPLER’S SONS 


Specializing in 


Pulp and Paper Mill 


Construction 


Established 1889 


General Offices: Port Angeles, Wash. 
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O’KEEFE - ORBISON 
Engineering & Construction Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Industrial Plants 
Hydro-Electric & Steam Power Plants 
Surveys — Consultations — Reports 


215 E. Washington St. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson __.Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
Moses H. Teaze Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
J. Wallace Tower___.Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 


plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 








H.S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—-Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 


PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 


PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade 


Guarantee Building 
Dayton, O. 


Montreal, P. Q. 








V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


TRIBUNE TOWER CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


oe 


MEMBER 


Am. Soc. C. E. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 








Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 
and other 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


PLANTS AT 


Easton, Pa. Albany, N.Y. Fargo, Ga. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Lockport, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 

North Milwaukee, Wis. Carthage, N. Y. Marrero, La. 
Holyoke, Mass. Pensacola, Fla. Burlington, Ontario 
Stoneham, Mass. Savannah, Ga. Erith, England 
Boston, Mass. Jacksonville, Fla. 











C. C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
Spalding Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


PAPER MILLS 
PULP MILLS 
POWER PLANTS 
Offering You Twenty Years Experience in 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION 
and OPERATION 








L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
Pacific Coast Office—121 Perkins Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 
Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 
Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 
parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 
designing and building of mills. 
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CLASSIFIED SERVICE SECTION 


A DEPARTMENT FOR THE SALE OF MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT—FOR SITUATION AND HELP 
WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS 











FOR SALE 


‘ = 72” Cameron Slitter and Rewinder Type 10; Al condition for immediate 
elivery. 

Parts of 120” Trim Board Machine. Four 10-plate Packer Screens; com- 
plete six-cylinder Wet End; Dryer Unit 36 dryers, 48” diameter by 128” face; 
two Farrell tacks of Calenders—one 7 and one 9 roll, 126” face. Good 
condition. Can be had at once. 

One 14” x 16” Brownell Variable Speed Engine ready to run. 

One 1500 lb. Dowingtown Iron Tub Retaer. Practically new. 

Six 12-plate Beloit Screens, complete and in good condition. 

Two Sturtevant Blower Systems—sizes 9 and 12—complete. 

One No. 2 Lannoye Pulper. Prompt delivery. In fine condition. 

Parts of 80” trim Paper Machine—14—-36” diam. Dryers; Calender stock; 
Reel; Moore & White Double Drum Rewinder. Good condition. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Inc. 
Paper and Pulp Mills Brokers 
261 Broadway New York City 
Our Motto: “SERVICE FIRST” 


When You Wish to Know 


all the latest news of the Paper and Cellulose Trade, 
then read the Peroidical— 


“Der Papier-Fabrikant” 


with the supplement 


“ Cellulosechemie” 


The latter Periodical deals with the Science and Practice 
as a whole, and to keep in touch with these manufac- 
tures the latest number should not be missed. 
Specimen copy free of charge from: 
Otto Elsner, Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. Berlin S. 42 








Le Moniteur de la Papeterie Belge 


Official journal of the Belgian Pulp, 
Paper & Cardboard Makers’ Association 


Annual subscription: 50.—Frces Per Year 





L’Annuaire de la Papeterie Belge 


The Belgian Paper Makers and 
Papersellers Directory. 


Price: 30.—Fres. 





Brussels (Belgium), 12, rue des Princes 


Zellstoff & Papier 


The Monthly Review for the Technology of 
Paper and Pulp 


Subscription Price: Two Dollars a Year 





Please apply for Specimen Copy 
to the Publishers: 


Verlag Carl Hofmann GmbH. 


Berlin S. W. 11, Dessauerstr, 2 








Papier- Zeitung 


the leading Review for the Paper and Stationery 

Trades in Central Europe appears twice a week— 
Fifty-second Year 

Subscription price 


Three Times a Year: English Edition 
Subscription price 


$6.00 a year 





. 
. 
» 





Please apply for Specimen Copy 
to the Publishers: 


Verlag Carl Hofmann GmbH. 


Berlin S.W. 11, Dessauerstr, 2 








The Swedish Timber and 
Wood Pulp Journal 


SVENSK TRAVARU-AND PAPPERSMASSETIDNING). 
Founded in 1885 
PRINCIPAL PAPER FOR THE 
Scandinavian Wood Goods, Pulp and Paper Industries 
Presents market reports and statistics in Swedish and English for 
the Timber, Wood Pulp poe a oo in Sweden, Norway 
an inland. 


AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
Write for specimen copy and rates to the Head Office: 


KUNGSGATAN 17, Stockholm, SWEDEN 
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Photographic 


SURVEYS 


Are especially useful in prelimin- 
showing Sites and 
Stands of Timber, Etc. Write us. 


Photo Maps to Scale, Views 
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Logging Waste 


in the Douglas Fir Region 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


INTRODUCTION 


HE principal object of this survey 
is to indicate the quantity and 
general character of material left 
unutilized, after logging, in the 
woods of the Douglas fir region’. 
The information is based on a 
systematic study” of representa- 
tive logging operations in western 
Oregon and Washington, the 
combined output of which 
amounts to one-fourth of the logs 
produced in these two states. 
While much of the presentation is statistical in charac- 
ter, general observations and suggestions for improved 
ultilization are given in an effort to contribute to the 
solution of the wood-waste problem. 

Due to many contributing factors the logging 
methods and practices in the Douglas fir region have 
always resulted in seemingly excessive logging waste. 
Such terms as “logging waste”, “wood losses” and 
“wood waste”, as used in this publication apply to sound 








1 The Douglas fir region includes practically all the land west of the 
summit of the scade Range in Oregon and Washington and a large 
part of British Columbia. The portion included in the United States, 
which is the part dealt with in this publication, has an average width of 
120 miles and a length of 470 miles, embracing approximately 56,000 
square miles. It is now, and wi proper management will probably 
always be, one of the world’s greatest lumber-producing regions. 

? The field work was done in the summers of 1926 and 1927. The 
author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to all those who have 
aided in the work in any way, particularly the following: The manage- 
ment and employees of the logging operations studied; H. M. Johnson, 
H. R. Spelman and J. H. Buell, members of the Forest Service, also A. 
Koroleff, until recently a ber, who isted with the field work and 
compiling the data. 





timber, cordwood size and larger, left in the woods by 
the loggers to rot or to be burned, regardless of whether 
its utilization is practicable under present methods and 
existing economic conditions. The absence of reliable 
information as to the extent and character of this log- 
ging waste, on the part of the wood-using industries 
generally, has doubtless retarded concerted and sus- 
tained research directed to better utilization. In the 
last analysis it is such research that must finally deter- 
mine whether economical corrective measures are 
feasible. 

The elimination or salvaging of logging waste would 
not only prolong the life of the virgin forests, but 
would aid greatly the practice of forestry. Better or 
complete utilization of the timber, for example, would 
make the prevention and control of forest fires easier 
and would leave the land in a better condition for 
the production of new forest growth. Obviously, if 
the forest industries of the region are to continue to 
supply a large proportion of the nation’s forest prod- 
ucts, a way must be found to correlate logging methods 
and suitable forestry practices. 


SOME FACTORS COMMONLY CONSIDERED AS 
AFFECTING LOGGING WASTE 


The logging of forests almost universally means that varying 
amounts of material which, because of size or character, can- 
not profitably be used are left in the woods as so-called waste. 

The Douglas fir region of Oregon and Washington contains 
about one-fourth of the country’s remaining saw timber and 
it is here that nearly one-third of the nation’s lumber supply 
is produced. There is probably more unutilized wood left per 
acre in this region, excepting possibly the redwood region, 
than in any other lumbering section. The reasons for this 





An Area in the Douglas Fir Region After 


Logging and Broadcast Burning 
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The farge western hemlock log, 40 feet long and 45 inches in 

diameter, was left in the woods as a cull, because of the small 

amount of heart-rot appearing at one end. The small hemlock 

logs were left because they were too small to take out at a profit. 
(Puget Sound Region) 


condition are many. Some of these are the character of the 
forest and topography, the infestations of wood destroying 
fungi and insects in standing and down timber, the results of 
forest fires that have occurred in the past, and the action of 
wind and sleet storms, most of which were due to natural causes 
and. were largely uncontrollable. Others are the result of broad 
and complicated economic forces. Many may be attributed to 
common methods and practices of the industry. Nearly all of 
them, unfortunately, are inter-related, precluding a satisfactory 
analysis of their relative importance. However, some of the 
more important factors causing or contributing to logging 
waste should be pointed out in order to understand the condi- 
tious surrounding the survey itself, or the actual data derived 
from it. 


MARKETS FOR AND VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


The factors of supply and demand have an important rela- 
tion to logging waste. If the number of high-grade logs that 
are produced were not sufficient to meet the demand there 
would be a tendency for the market to absorb smaller logs 
and logs of poorer grade. 


Of the several primary forest products of the region, as 
shown in Table 1, lumber is the most important and amounts 
iri volume to nearly nine-tenths of the annual output. The 
markets and the price received for this commodity, therefore, 
are very important from the standpoint of good utilization. 
The distances to the larger domestic markets, however, are so 
great as to give other competing regions the benefit of shorter 


hauls and therefore lower transportation costs. This tends to 
depress the price of lumber in the Douglas fir region to a 
point where production cost closely approximates the selling 
price. Due to this condition, as well as other economic factors, 
the market for logs has been weak and critical, thus limiting 
the sale of small, rough logs, particularly those from the less- 
favored species such as western hemlock and true firs (Abies) 
which are found in the forest in mixture with the more 
valuable species. 

The ability of the market to absorb even relatively small 
amounts of such items as pulpwood, shingles, cooperage, poles 
and piling and a number of secondary products has a bene- 
ficial effect on utilization in the woods, since it provides an 
outlet for certain types of material which cannot profitably 
be used for lumber. The demand for these products, however, 
is still not great enough to make any noticeable impression 
upon the large amounts of low grade material which remain 
in the woods after logging. 


Pressure to Operate and Liquidate Stumpage 

Not only have large bodies of timber in the Douglas fir 
region been bought and held more or less for speculation, but 
the producing branch of the lumber industry of the region has 
necessarily carried over so much larger supplies of raw material 
in the form of stumpage than is the case with other industries, 
excepting those engaged in the production of oil, coal and the 
ike. Because of excessive carrying charges on this standing 
timber such as interest on borrowed capital, advancing tax rates, 
costs of fire prevention and suppression, as well as the desire 
on the part of some owners to realize on their stumpage in- 
vestments, there is apparently a strong pressure to liquidate 
stumpage through cutting. This, in addition to the more or 
less wholesome pressure to operate that is common in most 
industries, has resulted in over-production, even during periods 
of a sluggish or a falling market, with attendant wood losses in 
both mills and woods. 


Organization of the Industry 

The lumber industry of the Douglas fir region has developed 
around distinct manufacturing centers and the territories tribu- 
tary to these are thought of as production districts. The size 
and position of the latter have been influenced by the location 
of deep-water ways and drainage routes which have affected 
water transportation of logs and lumber, and the location of 
railroads which radiate from large centers of population and 
markets. The most important of the production districts from 
the standpoint of lumber production are Puget Sound, Colum- 
bia River, Grays Harbor, Willamette Valley, Coos Bay, Toledo- 
Tillamook, and Willapa Harbor. The location of these is 
indicated on the accompanying map. 

The amount and character of unutilized wood left by the 
loggers in each of these districts varies somewhat, as shown by 
the survey. This is in part due to difference in the character 
and type of timber and to logging conditions found within 
them. It may also be partly attributed to differences in indus- 
trial practices used in the various districts for taking the logs 
from the woods and converting them into the final product. 
A considerable portion of the region is inland, where it has 
been expedient to build “inland” sawmills that must depend 
entirely upon railroads for the transportation of both logs 
and finished product. On the other hand the larger portion 
of the region is situated within easy reach of deep-water har- 
bors from which cheap water transportation is accessible for 
logs and finished products. Here the sawmills are located 
where water and railroads meet and are known as “tidewater” 
or “cargo” mills. 





TABLE 1—TIMBER CUT IN THE DOUGLAS FIR REGION FOR PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTS—1926' 











Primary Douglas Western “White” Sitka Western Other 
forest fir hemlock firs spruce red cedar species® Total 
products” M fet. b.m. M fet. b.m. M ft. b.m. M fc. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. M fc. b.m. 
‘Lumber 7,830,993 1,272,599 14,488 294,725 200,412 129,469 9,742,686 
Shingles lovecat» aaiaeae er (tl * Oe 543,437 543,437 
“Wood pulp ‘ 150,253 38,210 38,777 14,776 242,016 
Veneer 95,109 1,000 2,700 49,428 10,664 158,901 
«Poles and piling* 50,125 3,000 : PakeD 106,250 
Cooperage 59,573 4,930 24,582 : 89,085 
Total 8,035,800 1,431,782 55,398 407,512 796,974 154,909 10,882,375 





‘ ‘Log scale. Except for veneer and cooperage based on 1926 statistics, 
includes a relatively small amount of timber cut in southwestern Oregon 
which, strictly speaking, is not really a part of the Douglas fir region. 
2? Conversion factors used: An over-run of five per cent was assumed 
in converting tally of lumber cut to log scale; 10,000 shingles equals 
1,000 ft. b.m.; one cord equals 500 ft. b.m. 


®In the case of lumber, western yellow pine, Port Orford cedar, sugar 
pine, western white pine, incense cedar and some hardwoods; wood pulp, 
cottonwood, poplar and small quantities of Douglas fir which could not 
be segregated from the statistics; veneer, Port Orford cedar and hardwoods. 
* Estimated. 























As a rule timber that is used by inland sawmills is owned 
and logged by the same management that owns the sawmill. 
When logging is done under these circumstances the operator 
is locally known as a “logger-manufacturer”’. Tidewater mill 
owners also operate in this way but many of them own no tim- 
ber and do no logging. Instead they buy logs which have 
been taken out of the woods by so-called “independent loggers’. 
The independent logger does not operate a sawmill but spe- 
cializes in logging only. 

The ease with which logs can be transported by water long 
distances from the woods to the consuming plant has encour- 
aged trade. This has led to the formation of booming and 
rafting companies and towing companies. It has also resulted 
in the development of log markets at most of the larger pro- 
duction centers where logs are bought and sold. These mar- 
kets in turn have resulted in the establishment of log-scaling 
and grading bureaus which are employed to determine the 
grade and contents of the logs. 

The existence of open log markets, which establish log 
prices on a competitive basis, together with standard log 
grades and scaling and grading practices, is of advantage to 
both seller and buyer. The markets provide an avenue for the 
movement of small and low-grade logs which might otherwise 
be left in the woods and in this way they assist in better 
utilization. On the other hand, when logs are bought and 
sold on a competitive basis, particularly when the market is 
favorable to the buyer, it means the logger must raise the 
general average grade of his logs by cutting out more defect 
and leaving the rougher and poorer logs in the woods. This 
is the way that selling logs on a competitive basis has re-acted 
upon the independent loggers. 


PRACTICES AND LOGGING METHODS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


The loggers of the Douglas fir region fell all of the trees 
that are considered merchantable. These are cut into logs, and 
by means of high-speed power equipment are skidded to the 
railroad irrespective of the presence of smaller or otherwise 
less desirable trees, which occur in large numbers in many 
stands of timber. The huge trees, when they are thrown, tend 
to mash down many of the trees that are left. Others are pulled 
over or are knocked down by the logs as they are dragged 
over the ground to the log landing where they are loaded on 
cars. After logging is completed, the remaining trees together 
with great masses of broken and culled logs, tree tops, wind- 
falls, snags, limbs and underbrush, are burned broadcast at a 
suitable season of the year. The mixture of small trees, having 
a diameter of from six to eighteen inches and with little or 
no present value with large timber, either as individuals or as 
patches of a few or more acres, presents a problem which 
automatically results in waste. Not infrequently areas occur 
within the logging operation which contain no merchantable 
trees but have grown up with dense stands of small timber. 
The logger takes out the surrounding commercially-valuable 
trees and, so far as the logging operation is concerned, does 
not damage the second growth unless, which often happens, 
the logs are dragged through it. When the slash is burned, 
however, usually no precaution is taken to protect the young 
stand that remains and since the area is surrounded by the 
hot slash fire the trees are usually killed. In other cases such 
small timber is frequently sacrificed for a very few large trees 
that are standing with it. 


Log-Making 


A large percentage of the logging waste in the region is due 
to breakage resulting from felling the tall, heavy trees and in 
bucking them into logs—especially the former. The timber 
occurs in exceedingly dense stands and usually the trees vary 
in size, soundness and general character. The amount of 
breakage ranges from three or four per cent or more, depending 
upon ground conditions, the character of the timber and the 
skill and care of the workmen. 

Losses would not be so great if the fractures were square 
across the timber, but frequently the bole of the tree is split 
and shattered for many feet of its length, quite often resulting 
in the loss of a whole log length, or more, of first-class material. 

In the process of felling timber, not only does the loss of 
wood occur in breakage, but considerable valuable material not 
infrequently is left in excessive stump heights. Cutting trees 
15 to 20 feet from the ground, which was practiced in the 
early days, has been abandoned but there is still room for im- 
provement. 

While bucking the trees into logs is not accompanied by 
nearly as much loss as is the operation of felling, there are 
large amounts of waste resulting from this part of the work. 
Considerable loss frequently results from not utilizing as much 
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of the tops as could be taken; also in the bucking of crooked 
trees in the wrong place. ‘Cutting too far above or below the 
crotch of forked trees and too far from the break in broken 
timber, or defective portions of the tree, are common causes of 
loss. In large timber and rough ground failure to relieve 
stresses through a proper initial cut, indifferent wedging, and 
carelessness in putting in props results in comparatively heavy 
loss, logs not infrequently being slabbed or split for a consider- 
able length. 


Yarding Logs 
Whether a log is valuable enough to be skidded from the 


stump to the railroad, loaded onto cars and transported over 
long distances, depends upon its species, size, smoothness and 


~ mee 
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amount of defect which it contains—in other words, its mer- 
chantability. General instructions, usually verbal, from the 
management as well as custom and general standards of the 
region are the basis of determining this quality. The require- 
ments seemingly vary greatly. Most operators are very rigid 
in requiring that all logs of reasonable size and soundness be 
yarded, but a few go to the opposite extreme and leave a large 
portion of the No. 3 logs, the lowest of the three grades of 
commercial logs recognized in the region. 


A few companies are utilizing some logs down to a minimum 
size of 12 inches in diameter at the small end and 16 feet 
long, the character of the log otherwise warranting, but these 
are exceptions. As a general rule, when logs as small as this 
are taken they are used by the loading crew to top out loads 
of much larger logs and in most cases the minimum log size 
is very much larger than this. Due to the fact that the size 
of the minimum log varies with the type of logging operation 
and with the species and character of timber, an accurate 
estimate of its dimensions is impossible to make. However, as 
nearly as can be judged after a study of the data furnished 
by the survey and upon the basis of general observations made 
in nearly all parts of the region, the average minimum log, 
for all species, now being taken out of the woods will fall into 
one of the following sets of dimensions: 


Diameter Length Volume 

Inches Feet F. B. M. 
14 40 370 
16 30 400 
18 28 370 
19 26 390 
20 22 380 
22 18 380 


As to the extent of rot permissible, it is also difficult to 
generalize. Not only is it hard to estimate the quantity of such 
defect in a given log, but the allowable amount varies with 
the quality of the timber. Large, smooth logs that are one-half 
defective are usually taken out of the woods. An estimate based 
upon the findings of the survey and general observations indi- 
cate that as a common practice small or rough logs that are 
more than one-third defective are left in the woods. In many 
cases logs containing considerably less defect than this are 


culled. 





—Photo by D. C. Ingram, U.S.F.S. 
A Defective Douglas Fir Log 


Description: Diameter small end 57”; length 41’; gross scale 6,470 ft. 

b.m.; defect 1,941 ft.; met scale 4,529 ft. The outer part not defective 

contained material that would saw out ““C Clear” (Select) or better lum- 

ber. The material on the inside of the log including the dark stained 

portion was material that would produce No. 2 or No. 3 Common lumber. 

Many such logs, containing millions of feet of sound wood, are left in 
the woods as culls. 


In order to handle the larger timbers, most of the equipment 
used for yarding logs is built along massive lines. Each unit 
represents a very large investment and is costly to operate and 
maintain. Such equipment is not adapted for profitable hauling 
of small or short logs, explaining in part the tendency to leave 
small logs in the woods of the Douglas fir region. 

The topography as a rule is steep and the ground is broken 
and the three factors, weight and length of logs, power of 
machinery and roughness of ground, combine to cause much 
loss through breakage and shatter of logs as they are pulled 
from their resting place in the woods and are speeded through 
stumps and slash to the loading deck. Frequently, as logs are 
taken by the “sky-line’” equipment across topographic depres- 
sions the lower end of a swinging log strikes the ground in 
such a way as to break in the center or at the choker and is 
discarded because of its shortness. In many cases the short 
pieces broken off and dropped enroute to the landing are never 
picked up. 

Leaving Logs in the Woods 


Sometimes yarding crews accidentally or intentionally over- 
look merchantable logs that are lying in obscure and difficult 
places or in distant corners of the yarding side. This form of 
loss, in part the outgrowth of poor supervision, is more com- 
mon than one would imagine. 

Logs piled or skidded to one side of the railroad right-of-way 
are sometimes left for several months before they are picked 
up. This results in loss of sound material through stain and 
defect caused by weathering, wood-boring insects, and fungi. 
In other cases when the logging railroads are being constructed 
logs cut in clearing the right-of-way are sometimes buried 
under fills and are lost sight of. 

As a general rule yarding follows quite closely the operation 
of felling and bucking but sometimes the latter gets behind 
and in case of an unexpected shut-down the timber that is on 
the ground is sometimes left for several months. Here again 
the attacks of fungi and wood-boring insects begin and the 
losses from these causes may run into thousands of feet before 
the operator realizes it. 


Transportation of Logs to Market 

The cost of transporting logs, whether by company-owned 
or common-carrier railroads, water towing or by any combina- 
tion of these, constitutes a substantial item in the total cost of 
logging. Therefore, like other heavy cost items, it tends to 
force the leaving of low-grade material in the woods; it usually 
costs more to haul the low-grade material. 

A large percentage of the logs of the region are hauled, 
for all or a part of the distance to the mill, over common- 
carrier roads. In some cases the rate, as a result of the long 
length of haul, amounts to a considerable sum per thousand 
feet and of course is based on the gross log scale. With the 
railroad rates applying to the gross scale of the logs, the actual 
cost per thousand feet of sound material for hauling logs 
containing rot may be considerably higher than the quoted 
rate. Hence it is that here, as well as in other steps of the 
logging operation, the logger must exercise caution in handling 
logs a portion of which consists of material that cannot be 
sold or utilized. 

The length of water haul is not as important from the stand- 
point of waste as the length of railroad haul, since the relative 
cost is very much less. Towing charges are based on distance 
but once the logs are out of the woods, sorted and rafted the 
comparative cost of towing them for long distances is not much 
greater than for short distances. 

Water hauls, on the other hand, do have an indirect bearing 
upon logging waste. Logs of even lengths and sizes are easier 
to make up into rafts than if some of them are long and 
others short, or if some are very large and others are very 
small. Very crooked logs or short pieces increase the cost of 
the work and may endanger the security of the raft by causing 
it to break up in rough water, and for this reason among 
others, they are usually not taken out. The butt logs of 
western hemlock sometimes do not float easily and sink to the 
bottom as soon as they are dumped into the water or in a very 
short while after. For these reasons sinker logs are quite often 
left in the woods. Trees containing much sap in the butt 
log may be cut with very high stumps or the first log may be 
“long-butted”, that is, a piece from four to fourteen feet in 
length is cut off the butt end and left in the woods. Long 
butting is also commonly practiced by independent loggers in 
timber affected by stump rot for the purpose of raising the 
grade of their logs. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first installment of “Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region’? by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
being published in this journal. The second installment will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Editor’s Note—This is the second installment of ‘“‘Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region’ by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
—— in this journal. The third installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


THE SURVEY 


HEN the survey of logging waste in the Douglas fir 
region was started there was no former experience to 
follow in this particular line of work. It was largely 
a pioneer undertaking in which methods had to be developed, 
and this was at times difficult. The industry has no definite 
and common standards of utilization. Such as it has are 
general. In most cases the height of stumps, the amount of rot 
or other defect permissible in merchantable logs, and the mini- 





mum dimensions of logs to be left in the woods seem to depend 
largely upon the personal ideas and care of the logging super- 
intendent or logging-camp foreman. Wide differences in utili- 
zation not only exist between companies, but also in the work 
of individual logging crews working under different foremen 
but under the same management. All of this made it difficult 
to set up standards for the survey. 


METHODS USED IN THE SURVEY 


Before the field work was started, the logging operations of 
a number of companies in different parts of the region were 
visited and the views of many men in the industry were sought 
for the purpose of determining the best ways of conducting the 


Brubaker Aerial Photo, Portland 


A DOUGLAS FIR FOREST AFTER LOGGING 


This is a bird’s-eye view of a logging operation which is 
practically completed. The smoke indicates the location of 
three logging engines with railroads running by them. About 
Note also blowdown. Waste of this type is heavy but difficult to compute. 


200,000 acres are logged off in this way annually. 


the small patches of standing timber at the right, which have 
been left because of not being in convenient reach. Such 
timber is inevitably lost through subsequent slash burning or 








A “YARDING SIDE” IN THE DOUGLAS FIR REGION 

In the foreground is a steam skidder, with steel tower. This 

unit is used for yarding and loading logs. The four men 

standing just in front of the machine furnish a basis for 
size comparison. 


work. A working plan was then prepared, submitted to several 
members of the industry for criticism, and finally adopted as a 
guide for the study. 


Out of the large number of logging companies, 24 repre- 
sentative operations located at various points within the region 
were chosen for intensive study. A few of these were small out- 
fits, but most of them were comparatively large, their combined 
yearly output representing nearly one-fourth of the logs pro- 
duced in the region. Thirteen of the companies were logger- 
manufacturers, eight were independent loggers, two were in- 
dependent loggers (except for the operation of hemlock saw- 
mills), and one was a pulp and paper company which logged 
its hemlock and spruce timber for pulping purposes selling the 
logs from other species. These companies were selected so 
that most of the principal producing districts would be repre- 
sented, the majority being from those districts producing the 
greatest volume of logs. This distribution, graphically shown 
on the preceding map*, was made as follows: Puget Sound 9, 
Grays Harbor 3, Willapa Harbor 2, Columbia River 4, Will- 
amette Valley 3, and Coos Bay 3. 

The sample-acre plot was chosen as the area unit for intensive 
study. In the progress of work on the logged-off lands of a 
given company several plots were located within selected yard- 
ing sides.* This was done after the entire operation had been 
looked over for yarding sides representing average logging 
waste conditions, keeping in mind the type and volume of tim- 
ber before logging, ground conditions, etc. Altogether 150 
sample-acre plots, an average of 6.25 plots per company, were 
located on the ground and intensively studied. 


Measurement of Material 


The location of all plots and the measurement of material 
left thereon were, in all cases, done after the logging operation 
was completed and before the slash was burned. 

All sound timber down to and including cerdwood size found 
upon the sample plots were measured for length, small end dia- 
meter, and middle or average diameter. Rotten logs were not 
measured unless the defective portion were located in such a 
way as to make practicable the saving of sound wood by cut- 
ting out the defect. When partially-rotten logs were measured 
liberal allowance for the defect and the accompanying waste to 
be expected in sawing it out, or working it into cordwood, was 
deducted. Pieces of wood that were so small, crooked, knotty, 
shattered, or affected by other defect as to have very little poten- 





‘AS ‘yarding side” is the area from which the logs are yarded or skidded 
to one point on the railroad by a single setting of the yarding 
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tial value for pulp, or fuelwood of cordwood size, were not 
measured. 

The average height and diameter of every stump, snag and 
tree (knocked down or left standing), down to a stump dia- 
meter of six inches, found on the sample plot was measured as 
was also the slope of ground at the base of each. These meas- 
urements, with those spoken of in the preceding paragraph 
were used in arriving at the amount of waste wood that was 
left on the ground. The diameter measurements of stumps and 
trees, together with observations regarding defect and the aver- 
age height of trees before they were cut, as indicated in similar 
nearby stands, also formed the basis for reconstructing the orig- 
inal stand of timber*. At the time the volume of this stand 
was computed a discount was made for defect which ranged 
from zero to 45 per cent, depending upon conditions. 

When the stumps were measured data were taken for de- 
termining the volume of wood left in the form of excessive 
stump heights. The measurements were made after logging had 
taken place and therefore the presence of obstacles to the cut- 
ting of low stumps, such as windfalls and thrown timber could 
not always be accounted for but it was assumed that the man 
doing the measuring was well enough informed on felling condi- 
tions and practices to know with reasonable accuracy at what 
point on the tree the falling crews should have placed the cut 
which resulted in the stump. In determining this point, due 
allowance was given to such things as burls, taper and defect, 
and ground conditions. Each stump was given individual study 
and when the point at which the tree should have been cut was 
determined the difference between this point and the actual 
height of the stump represented the excessive stump height or 
wood loss. The volume of the waste wood found in excessive 
stump heights was computed in this way: Volume of a 16- 
foot log measured 16 feet up from the top of stump subtracted 
from the volume of a similar log with the waste length in the 
stump added to it equaled the waste wood in the stump ex- 
pressed in feet, board measure. Curves showing the taper of 
average trees were used in arriving at the correct small end 
diameters of these logs. The Scribner Decimal “C” log rule 
was used in the determination of the contents of the logs. 

A Scribner Decimal “C” log rule scale stick, graduated to 
inches and feet, was used in the field for measuring diameters 
and lengths of all waste material. This stick was also used in 
taking measurements of stumps, and for estimating the height 
and diameters of remaining snags and trees. The field work 
was done by a crew of two men, and in order to eliminate the 
personal equation, all measuring throughout the study, so far 





DOUGLAS FIR STUMPS 


Stumps as high as these are now exceptional in the region 
but the survey indicates that as an average stumps are yet 
cut too high. (Columbia River region.) 


as practicable, was done by the same man, the other one acting 
as tallyman. 
The location of sample-acre plots as well as general and de- 


‘By the application of specially-prepared taper curves (based on meas- 





Its average area for the high-lead method of logging is 25 or 30 ‘acres and 
for the skyline or skidder method 150 acres or more. 


*The map referred to was published in the preceding installment. 


made by Dr. J. S. Boyce U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry) and 
Forest Service “‘local’? volume tables it was possible to reconstruct the 
original stand of timber from the stump measurements and other data 
taken in the field, and to compute its volume for each sample-acre plot. 
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“JACK-STRAW” LOGGING WASTE 


It is difficult to gain a satistactory idea of the character and volume of logging waste in such a tangle by simply looking it over. 
Many of the down trees shown are western hemlock of excellent pulpwood size. 


scriptive information concerning them was entered on prepared 
forms and the measurements of wood found upon the ground 


Were entered by tree species on tally sheets. At the same time 
the wood was measured and tallied each piece was described 
and graded into one of several classifications. 


Classification of Material 


The measured material was classified into sawlogs, poles, shin- 
gle bolts, fence posts, cordwood (pulpwood, fuelwood) and 
waste in stumps in accordance with the following specifications. 


Sawlogs 


The larger and better material of all species was classified 
into sawlogs. For the purpose of this study sawlogs were graded 
into three classes, but these did not correspond to the three 
commercial log grades used in the Douglas fir region. They 
were chosen arbitrarily upon the basis of size of logs that are 
now being used in other regions and which might some day 
be used in the Douglas fir region. 

The minimum dimensions used in dividing the logs into one 
of the three classes were as follows: 








Diameter 
Small End Length Gross Scale® 
Log Class Inches Feet F.B.M. 
1 38 130 
1 32 120 
1 26 110 
1 20 100 
1 18 110 
1 15 120 
1 15 130 
1 14 140 
2 28 70 
2 16 60 
2 16 70 
2 16 80 
2 15 90 
2 14 100 
SP Salnuccubssdictssicaameptaalag stato ecaeihaate 6 27 40 
3 16 30 
8 14 20 
3 9 12 30 
3 ~ 10 30 


The low minimum requirements of Class 1 sawlogs resulted 
in only the smaller logs being thrown into the No. 2 and No. 
3 classifications. There were many small sticks whose size 
would have qualified them under the minimum requirements 
as Class 2 or Class 3 sawlogs but which because of defect such 
as rot or roughness, were tallied as cordwood or not counted 
at all. It was recognized that small pieces in order to be of 





5Scribner Decimal ‘‘C” log rule was used to convert sawlogs into board 
feet, the diameter at small end and length of log being given. 





potential value as sawlogs must be sound, straight and rea- 
sonably free of large knots. For this reason all of the mate- 
rial classified as Class 2 or Class 3 sawlogs was sound as was 
also the smaller pieces, up to 16 or 18 inches in diameter with 
a length of 20 or 30 feet, which were graded as Class 1 sawlogs. 


The Class 1 logs were represented by a much wider variation 
in dimensions. From the smallest sizes, represented by the 
minimum dimensions as tabulated above, the Class 1 logs 
ranged up to very large sizes. The larger ones were usually 
logs that had been culled or accidentally overlooked by the 
yarding crews. 

Some defect such as rot, stain, wormy sapwood and large 
knots was permitted in the classification of the larger Class 1 
sawlogs, but a liberal deduction for such defects was made in 
all cases, the final figures representing only sound wood suit- 
able for lumber. The amount of defect permissible in a given 
log depended upon the size and character of the log and the 
character of the defect. 


The larger logs were roughly divided into two types, smooth 
logs which would cut out a high percentage of clear lumber 
and rough logs, containing large knots or other such inherent 
defects, which normally lower the grade of lumber. Some of 
the top logs were so knotty and rough as to make them un- 
suitable for sawlogs of any class and so were counted as cord- 
wood material. Others of better grade, although carrying in 
many cases defect were listed as Class 1 sawlogs. The amount 
of defect in the form of rot and stain allowed in the rough 
Class 1 logs ranged from 1 per cent up to a maximum of 30 
per cent of the gross volume. In the large, smooth Class 1 
logs, rot and stain ranging from 31 per cent to 60 per cent of 
the gross volume was permitted. 


Shingle Bolts 


Western red celar and in certain localities Port Orford cedar 
and incense cedar are commonly found in mixture with the 
other trees of the region. These cedars, particularly after they 
have passed maturity, are frequently partially rotten and hol- 
low-butted which results in the outside shell of clear sound 
wood splitting into slabs when the trees are felled. On some 
logged-off areas these slabs, which could not be treated as saw- 
logs, were found in considerable quantity and, when sufficient- 
ly free from knots and other defects to make possible the 
manufacture of merchantable shingles, were classified as shin- 
gle bolts. Also some cedar in the round, when pieces had 
been broken into lengths too short for sawlogs, were thrown 
into this class. It was recognized that shingles from Port 
Orford and incense cedar are not made in commercial quan- 
tities and as far as these two species are concerned the shingle- 
bolt classification was an arbitrary one. However, the amount 
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of wood from these two cedars listed as shingle bolts, when 
compared with western red cedar, was very small. 


Poles and Posts 

There was also found in most parts of the region scattered 
western red cedar and in some localities Port Orford cedar and 
incense cedar trees of younger age classes. Many of them had 
the right dimensions and qualities for telephone and telegraph 
poles. If such timber had been found by the logger in suffici- 
ent quantities to justify a pole logging operation no doubt 
they would have been logged for this purpose; however, only 
a few such trees per acre were found. Since it was not prof- 
itable to segregate the comparatively few trees and being too 
small for commercial logs, they were usually not taken out. 
When such trees were found by the survey they were classi- 
fied as poles® since their value would have been higher in this 
form than as sawlogs. 

There were also found scattered through the slash, still 
smaller trees of these cedar species, which were too small to be 
classed as either logs, poles or shingle bolts. They could have 
been thrown into the class of pulpwood or fuelwood, but al- 
though it was recognized that no large companies in the Doug- 
las fir region were taking out fence posts, it was decided to 
classify suitable material as such. This was done simply as a 
convenience for classifying data and for the reason that the 
classification was descriptive of the material. In addition to 
the small round cedar there was some slab material too small 
for shingle bolts that was classed as fence posts. 


Cordwood 

Cordwood, as referred to in this study, was sound material 
that could not qualify under the classifications mentioned above. 
Cordwood as commonly thought of is either in the round, or 
split into pieces small enough to be handled by one man and 
which can be corded into piles 8 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet. Its 
size makes it suitable for fuelwood or pulpwood in lengths of 
four feet. The minimum dimensions used for cordwood in 
the round (the smallest pieces of wood included), was taken 
as 4 feet long and 4 inches in diameter, inside bark, at the 
small end. In this study cordwood was divided according to 
species and suitability into pulpwood or fuelwood. 


Pulpwood 
All cordwood suitable for paper pulp was listed as pulp- 
wood’. This material had to be sound and free from rot since 
wood with this defect reduces the yield and quality of pulp and 
is unusable. The species represented by this material were 
principally western hemlock, “white” fir, and some Sitka spruce. 


Fuelwood or Pulpwood Suitable for Kraft Paper 

All other cordwood, including small pieces as well as large 
logs not suitable for any of the other classifications but which 
could be sawed and split into proper dimensions, was classed 
as fuelwood’. It is suitable for fuel or the manufacture of 
kraft paper. The material was made up chiefly of Douglas fir 
with very small amounts of western red and Port Orford cedar, 
western white and sugar pine. 





*The manufacturing specifications for poles common to the region were 
used in deciding whether the material qualified as poles. The Scribner 
Decimal “C” Log Rule was used to convert poles into the common unit of 
feet board measure. 


Table 4.—“‘Solid Cubic Contents of Logs, Instructions for the Scaling 
and Measurement of National Forest Timber, 1916” was used to convert 
pulpwood and fuelwood into cubic feet. 
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TWO WASTE SOURCES 
Western hemlock stump cut too 
high. Western hemlock tree 
pulled over and left. (Puget 

Sound Region.) 


Conversion Factors and Averaging Results 


In stating the results of the survey it might have been better 
to have used the commonly accepted terms for describing such 
material. The tabulations were complicated and required con- 
siderable space, so for simpler comparisons, the volume of all 
measured and graded wood in the different classes is given in 
board foot measure. Such measure, if desired, may be readily 
changed by use of the following converting factors: 


Shingle Bolts: 1 shingle bolt=16” x 16” x 52’’°=3.37 cu. ft. 
=20.16 F.B.M. (1,000 ft. b.m.=10,000 shingles, 4-inch 
width). 

Poles: Assume the average size of a pole to be 6” top dia- 
meter and 60 feet long which equals 100 F.B.M. 
Posts: Assume the average size of a post to be 6” top dia- 

meter and 7 feet long which equals 7 F.B.M. 


Pulpwood and Fuelwood—One cu. ft. (round)=6 F.B.M. 
500 F.B.M.—one cord. 


White fir logs left on the ground as waste in the Coos Bay 

region. In some cases ninety per cent of this waste was in the 

form of white fir trees bucked into logs to facilitate getting out 
the more valuable lumber species. 


As previously mentioned, 150 sample-acre plots, located on 
the operations of 24 companies, within the boundaries of six 
production districts, were intensively studied. It was assumed 
that these areas represented average conditions. Since the 
number of sample plots taken was not the same for each com- 
pany, or production district, it was necessary in order to arrive 
at true averages for comparison purposes in the tables, first 
to average the findings for each individual company. The 
companies within each district were then grouped and district 


averages obtained and these were in turn averaged for the 
region as a whole. 
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IX 


Findings of the Survey 


Telling How Much Logging Waste Was Found 
and How It Was Classified 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This is the third installment of ‘Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region’? by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
ae in this journal. The fourth installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 
Estimate of Logging Waste for the Region 


N estimate, reached by comparing the actual results of 
the study with the total timber cut in the region, shows 
that the annual accumulation of material of cordwood 

size or larger, now being left unused after logging in the Doug- 
las fir region amounts to considerably more than 3,000,000,000 
feet log scale, or more than 6,000,000 cords of sound wood. 
This figure becomes significant when one realizes that in footage 
it is equal to almost one-tenth of all the lumber annually pro- 
duced from domestic timber in the United States. As a fur- 
ther comparison, it may be noted that in 1926 the total pulp- 
wood cut in the United States was 5,489,517 cords. 

More than one-third of this amount of unutilized wood— 
1,146,276,000 feet or 2,292,552 cords—is western hemlock, 
Sitka spruce and true or “white” firs, woods in demand for sul- 
phite and mechanical paper pulp. The balance—1,942,472,000 
feet or 3,884,944 cords—is Douglas fir, western red cedar, and 
other species such as Port Orford and incense cedar, sugar, 
western white and yellow pine, woods with high values for 
lumber but low pulping properties, at least when reduced by 
present commercial practices. More than one-half of all the 
logging waste—1,626,547,000 feet—is Douglas fir. 

More than one-third—1,354,828,000 feet—of all the unused 
wood found in the region was within the Puget Sound district. 
This is largely due to the great size of the district, to the 
activity of the lumber industry within it and to the fact that 
a considerable percentage of its timber is western hemlock, a 
species having at present a relatively low commercial value for 
sawlogs. For much the same reasons, one-fourth—781,615,000 
feet—of all of the logging waste is found in the Columbia 
River district. 

In treating a subject so variable as the amount of unutilized 
wood in the logging operations of the Douglas fir region, it is 
difficult to give accurate averages or totals for the entire region. 
Among the first questions one who is interested may ask are 
those pertaining to the total quantity of waste wood, the tree 
species represented, and the general locations in which such 


waste is found. In Table 2 an attempt is made to answer 
such questions; these figures are based upon the actual results 
of the survey with other data, which was available, such as the 
annual timber cut, etc. 

In Table 3 is shown the total estimated quantity of material 
left after logging by the classes of material set up for the study. 
As in Table 2, the table is based upon the total annual timber 
cut for the region, to which was related the actual findings of 





DISCARDED WESTERN RED CEDAR OF POLE SIZE 
Unless such trees occur in large numbers so as to justify a pole 
logging operation they are unprofitable to handle and so scat- 

tered individuals are likely to be left in the woods. 


the survey. The items in Table ‘3 are expressed in terms of 
feet board measure, the common unit of measurement, but when 
the volumes of the various commodities are stated in the units 
of measurement commonly used, it will perhaps be easier to 
realize the character of the material which makes up this log- 
ging waste. 

To change log scale to lumber tally, it is found, by adding 
five per cent for over-run, that the material contained in the 
three classes of sawlogs amounts to 1,557,702,000 feet b.m., 
while the lumber which could be cut from the Class 1 logs 








TABLE 2—Estimated Quantity of Wood, Cordwood Size and Larger, Annually Left After 
Logging in the Douglas Fir Region by Producing Districts! 


























Douglas Western “White” Sitka Western Other 
Fir Hemlock Firs Spruce Red Cedar Species Total 

District— M ft. b.m. M fe. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. 
Peek cones... 514,835 569,028 5,419 40,645 219,482 5,4198 1,354,828 
Columbia River_............ 531,498 203,220 1,563 10,161 33,610 1,563 781,615 
Grays Harbor .__............- 145,871 143,008 11,733 15,855 6345 317,101 
Ce 72,928 9,169 36,361 18,971 1,265 19,397° 158,091 
Willamette Valley... 283,277 18,509 4,078 ; 6.598 1,2554 313,717 
Willapa Harbor -...... 17,368 20,567 ms 3,457 |; renee 43,207 
Other Districts? _.__.._.- 60,770 16,668 17,314 16,405 947 8,085° 120,189 
Te 1,626,547 980,169 64,735 101.372 279.572 36,353 3,088,748 





1Estimate includes ial of cord d size and larger, basis of log- 
scale measure; arrived at through relating the actual survey data to the 
total timber cut of the production districts of the region. It necessarily 
represents only a rough approximation of conditions in the entire region. 


2Toledo-Tillamook, Umpqua River and Southern Oregon—Districts in 
which no sample plots were located by the survey. 


‘Western white pine. 


‘Sugar pine, western white pine and incense cedar. 
5Port Orford cedar. 


SWestern yellow pine, sugar pine, western white pine and incense cedar. 
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alone is 1,115,655,000 feet b.m., about half of which, 505,941,- 
000 board feet, is Douglas fir. In addition to the lumber which 
could be sawed annually from the three classes of sawlogs, 231,- 
563,000 feet could, if added to the butt logs, be made from the 
excessive stump heights, which usually contain a higher grade 
of material than does most of the other logging waste. This 
makes a total of 1,789,465,000 feet b.m., or about one-sixth in 
footage, of the total regional 1926 lumber cut, which was 10,- 
229,820,000 feet. 

It is estimated that the pulpwood from material too small 
or unsuitable for sawlogs, as listed in Table 3, would make 
668,974 cords from western hemlock and “white” fir and 86,- 
534 cords from Sitka spruce, or a total for the three species of 
755,506 cords. As shown by Table 1 the total annual timber 
cut in the region for pulpwood amounts to 484,032 cords. Most 
of the pulp manufactured on the Pacific Coast at the present 
time is made from these three species although a little Douglas 
fir wood is also used. If economical processes for making suit- 
able kraft and white paper from Douglas fir should be per- 
fected, more of this species would be used by the pulp mills. In 
such an event there is a great deal of Douglas fir logging waste 
too small or unsuitable for sawlogs which would be available 
for pulp making as is shown in Table 3. This material, listed 
here as fuelwood, amounts to 1,674,102 cords. Such material 
as cedar poles and posts may some day also be of value as pulp 
material which would add 141,464 cords to the potential sup- 
ply from logging waste. A total of these figures shows that a 
possible supply of 1,815,566 cords of pulpwood, in addition to 
the hemlock, white fir and spruce listed in the table as pulp- 
wood, could be derived annually from the logging waste of the 
region without using material that is suitable for lumber or 
for shingle bolts. 

The cedar logging waste shown in Table 3 as shingle bolts, 


Exceptionally good 
DOUGLAS FIR LOGS 
Ready for shipment. 


As a rule it costs costs more to 
transport defective or low-grade 
logs over railroads than it does 
high-grade, sound ones such as 
these, and the comparative re- 
turns are considerably less. 


poles and posts, totaling 169,881,000 feet b.m., is suitable for 
making 4,914,103 shingle bolts (nearly ten million shingles), 
176,000 poles and 7,589,429 posts. 

An analysis of the total annual wood loss of 3,088,748,000 
feet b.m. shown in Table 2, and classified in Table 3, shows 
that more than one-third, or 1,062,529,000 feet b.m., is in the 
form of Class 1 sawlogs, the bulk of which under slightly im- 
proved economic conditions the industry could reasonably be 
expected to use for lumber; at least 90 per cent of these 
logs were well within or above the specifications of commercial 
log grade No. 3 as provided for Douglas fir’ by the Puget 
Sound Log Scaling and Grading Bureau. A little less than 
one-half, 480,623,000 feet, of the Class 1 logs are western 
hemlock, “white” fir and Sitka spruce, woods of interest to the 
west coast paper pulp industry since it depends largely upon 
these species for its raw material. Most of these logs are west- 
ern hemlock since that species is found generally throughout 
the region while Sitka spruce grows only near the coast. The 
white firs are found in certain localities on relatively low land 
near the coast and in the higher mountains, but only a few 
logging operations are working at present in timber containing 
many of these trees. The balance of the Class 1 logs, 581,906,- 
000 feet, are Douglas firs, cedars and pine, 481,849,000 feet of 
which is Douglas fir. 





8No. 1 logs shall be logs which, in the judgment of the scaler, shall be 
16 feet in length and up, suitable for the manufacture of lumber in the 
grade of No. 2 Clear, or Better, to an amount of not less than 50 per 
cent of the scaled contents. No. 2 logs shall. be not less than 12 feet 
long and having defects which prevent its grading No. 1, but which, in 
the judgment of the scaler, will be suitable for the manufacture of lum- 
ber, principally in the grades of Merchantable and Better. No. 3 logs 
shall be not less than 12 feet long and having defects which prevent its 
grading No. 2, but which, in the judgment of the scaler, will be suitable 
for the manufacture of Common lumber. 








TABLE 3.—Estimated Quantity of Wood, Cordwood Size and Larger, Annually Left After 
Logging in the Douglas Fir Region, by Classes of Material! 





Western Hemlock Western Red 


























Douglas and Sitka Cedar and 
Classification Fir “White” Fir Spruce Other Species? Total 
Sawlogs— M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. M fe. b.m. M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. 
Class 1 : a I . 481,849 449,710 30,913 100,057 1,062,529 
RIESE SERRE ee elec ee We an Oe . 39,536 105,944 EE SS pm eH | 150,731 
Coe F 2. , : PSR en ieee eee 127,257 123,859 6,177 12,973 270,266 
NE RIA LE TE ELT 648,642 679,513 37,090 118,281 1,483,526 
EE OD 140,854 30,904 21,015 27,763 220,536 
Pulpwood A ha dee ad OUP od sia sida alec, pple ae ecaees 334,487 43,267 oe 377,754 
ON Eee ids diciasiate a miaphaaceecteunai aT ieceneseess sis ; 837,051 
Shingle bolts _ Pee ee te eee 99,149 99,149 
: 17,606 17,606 
Posts . 53,126 53,126 
Total , ; : SEE, 1,044,904 101,372 315,925 3,088,748 





‘Estimate includes material of cordwood size and larger, basis of log ?Western white, yellow and sugar pine and Port Orford and incense 
scale measure; arrived at through relating the actual survey data to the cedar. 
total timber cut of the production districts of the region. It necessarily ‘Includes western white, yellow and sugar pine in quantities too small 


represents only a rough approximation of conditions in the entire region. to segregate. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Logging Waste 


As Actually Found by the Survey 





By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth installment of “Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region” by Mr. g the complete report of which is 
being published in this journal. The fifth installment will appear in an 
early issue. 





Logging Waste as Actually Found by the Survey 


HE preceding pages have presented the logging waste in 

the Douglas fir region from the standpoint of the region 

as a whole. On the following pages are described the 
actual conditions found on the operations of the 24 companies 
intensively studied, in the progress of the survey. 

Table 4 shows the quantity of material left in the woods after 
logging and this is compared with the volume of the timber 
felled and the volume of the original stand, by species and 
districts. It will be noted that as a general average 21,407 feet 
b.m. per acre of sound material, cordwood size and larger, are 
left on the ground as logging waste—this consists of 11,934 
feet of Douglas fir, 8,084 feet of western hemlock and white 
fir, 307 feet of Sitka spruce and 1,082 feet of western red cedar 
and other species. This unutilized wood is equal to almost one- 
fifth of the original stand of timber. In many parts of the 
world a forest averaging 21,000 feet b.m., or 42 cords, of wood 
per acre would be considered as a very heavy stand of timber. 





Editor’s note—Of the tables referred to in this installment, 4 and 5 
appeared in the preceding installment and table 9 appears in the next 
installment. 


In addition to the material included in Table 4, it is esti- 
mated that about 7 per cent in volume of the original stand is 
left in the form of badly-shattered logs, small tops and slabs, 
short pieces, logs containing large numbers of very big knots 
and very crooked logs, material which, it was assumed, had no 
potential value and which was not included in the survey meas- 
urements. 

The last vertical column in Table 4 represents the compara- 
tive closeness of utilization based on per cent in volume of the 
original stand of timber in the six districts studied. The varia- 
tion in the amount of material left in the woods of the different 
districts, at least as shown by the survey, is quite noticeable. 

Large differences were also noted between companies. For 
example, in the Coos Bay district, one company was leaving on 
the average two-fifths in volume of the original timber stand 
as waste, while another company in the same district was leav- 
ing but one-tenth. It so happens that these two companies 
represent the two extremes, in point of quantity of waste mate- 
rial left as covered by the survey. On some exceptional sam- 
ple-acre plots as much as 75,000 feet b.m., or three-fourths of 
the original stand of timber, was left, while in other cases the 
unutilized material amounted to only 6,000 or 8,000 feet b.m. 
per acre, or only about one-tenth in volume of the original 
stand. 

Referring again to Table 4, it is shown that under the head- 
ing “Volume of Original Stand” that 68.6 per cent of the aver- 





EXTREMELY ROTTEN TIMBER LEFT IN THE WOODS 
Such material could not be classified as waste since it contained practically no sound wood. 
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age original timber is Douglas fir, but in number of trees it is 
represented by 38.5 per cent only. Western hemlock makes up 
in volume 20.3 per cent of the stand, but in number of trees 
this species is represented by 50.8 per cent, a little more than 
one-half of all the trees. The volume of the average Douglas 
fir tree is nearly 3,000 feet while that of the average western 
hemlock is but 670 feet. The difference in size and value of 
these species of trees and their growing together in a forest 
which is clear-cut present conditions conducive to logging waste 
in the small less-valuable trees. 


Broadly speaking it is apparent that 
utilization by the pulp mills of sawlogs, 
cordwood, mill and factory trimmings, 
pulp chips converted from sawmill 
and factory waste, and logging waste 
does not constitute competition to the 
lumber producer but rather co-ordin- 


ation in greater utilization of wood. 


The stands of timber covered by this survey measured to a 
six-inch diameter breast high averaged nearly 109,000 feet per 
acre. This figure is typical of the timber that is actually being 
logged. If based on expansive areas, which would naturally in- 
clude small openings in the forest, water surfaces, and stands of 
small second-growth timber and not usually logged, and if the 
measurements were made only down to an 18-inch diameter 
breast high, which is the customary practice in cruising, the 
average commercial stand would run much less than 109,000 
feet per acre. 

Under the heading ‘Timber Felled in Logging” Table 4 
brings out that of the total original stand, 95.8 per cent of the 
volume of the timber was felled, but in number of trees only 
66.2 per cent. With the exception of western hemlock prac- 
tically all of the trees were cut for logs. In the case of hem- 
lock only 45.4 per cent of the total number of trees was con- 
sidered of enough value to cut for logs. The felled hemlock 
trees were of the larger diameter classes; in volume their con- 
tents measured 83.6 per cent of the hemlock timber. The trees 
that were left were either pulled down in the process of logging 
and left as a part of the slash or they remained standing to be 
killed by the slash fires. 

The average of all the sample-acre plots studied, as noted 
by Table 4 bore 63 trees, only 44 of which were large enough 
or sound enough to cut under present practice. 


Owing to the “jack straw” condition of the waste wood left 





*This figure is the net volume since an allowance for defect was de- 
ducted from the gross volume found on each sample-acre plot. 





after logging in the Douglas fir region, it is a difficult matter 
for the average interested person to look over such an area and 
gain a clear idea of the kind and number of individual pieces. 
A further analysis of the waste material as found by the survey 
is therefore given in Tables 5, 6 and 7. 


Table 5 simply takes the total logging waste as presented in 
Table 4 and breaks it down, by species, into the various classes 
of material recognized by the survey. 

Of the total amount of waste shown by the table, which 
amounts to 21,407 feet b.m., practically one-half is classed as 
— while the balance is described as “‘not suitable for saw- 
ogs’’. 

Of the 10,659 feet of sawlogs per average acre, 7,735 feet 
is shown as Class 1, 1,043 feet as Class 2 and 1,886 feet as 
Class 3. Of the Class 1 logs, 3,667 feet is Douglas fir, 3,731 
feet is western hemlock and white fir, only 92 feet is Sitka 
spruce, and but 245 feet is western red cedar and other species. 

The 10,748 feet classed as “not suitable for sawlogs” includes 
2,542 feet of pulpwood, 6,311 feet of fuelwood, or potential 
pulpwood, 530 feet of cedar shingle bolts, poles and posts, and 
1,365 feet of material in excessive stump heights. 

The analysis of waste wood based on the volume of the in- 
dividual species has been carried farther in Table 6 which not 
only shows the general average included in the last vertical 
column of Tables 4 and 5, but also shows the relative character 
of utilization by species in the six production districts studied. 


Table 6 shows that, as an average for the region, based on 
the quantity of individual species in the original stand, utiliza- 
tion is best in the case of Sitka spruce, where the waste in this 
species amounts to only 7.6 per cent. Urtilization of Douglas 
fir is next best with a waste of 16.0 per cent. This is followed 
by western red cedar and other species, with waste amounting 
to 20.7 per cent. In western hemlock and white fir the waste 
of 32.3 per cent shows that utilization in logging these two 
species is the poorest of all. Utilization is no doubt better in 
Sitka spruce because the wood is in strong demand for box 
shooks and for paper pulp, for which purposes both small and 
short logs are usable, and since the quantity of Sitka spruce 
is not great, it is as a rule cleaned up very well. 

Had the survey included no material smaller than a shingle 
bolt, the utilization for western red cedar would have shown up 
better in the table, as western red cedar of shingle bolt and 
larger size is usually cleaned up comparatively well. When they 
are felled the character of the older western red cedar trees 
and the natural heart defect common in this tree, however, often 
cause them to shatter and break into small pieces, many of 
which are too small for shingle bolts, but are large enough to 
get into the cordwood or post classes. 


Table 7 shows that on the average acre of logged-over land 
there were 144.7 pieces of sound wood (not including excessive 
stump heights, standing trees and snags) large enough to be 
included in the survey. Their average volume was 116.2 feet 
b.m. Of this total there were 58.3 pieces with an average vol- 
ume of 159.4 feet classed as “sawlogs’” and 86.4 pieces with an 
average volume of 87.2 feet listed as “not suitable for saw- 


A DOUGLAS FIR 
“LONG BUTT” 


This butt cut was left in the 
woods because of “stump rot’, 
“wind shake” and “pitch rings”, 
defects which if left on the log 
would reduce its grade from a 
No. 1 to a No. 2 or a No. 3 log. 




















DAMAGE TO TIMBER 
FELLED ON BROKEN 
GROUND 


Logging on broken ground is 
accompanied by much breakage 
such as that illustrated here. 


- 


logs”. Falling under the sawlog classification there were 20.5 
pieces listed as Class 1 sawlogs with an average volume of 
313.0 feet. 

Under the heading “Description of Pieces’, Table 7, an at- 
tempt has been made to use terms that will help the reader to 
visualize the character of material described. Each piece of 
logging waste measured in the study was tallied by species under 
one of these descriptive headings. 

The table lists “logs” under five headings. ‘‘Logs—unbroken, 
sound, bucked at both ends” were perfect logs, prepared by the 
buckers for yarding, which had been overlooked or intentionally 
left by the yarding crews on account of their size and species, 
or because located in difficult places. It will be noted that there 
was a total of 6 4/10 of such pieces left per acre, classified by 
the survey as sawlogs. Of these 3.2 with an average volume of 
390.6 feet b.m., were Class 1 logs. It is of interest to note 
that this volume, which did not enter into the calculation, 
agrees very closely with the estimated volume of the average 
minimum log taken out of the woods by the loggers (see page 


IV). 


Some operators, with a system of sup- 
ervision giving individual responsibil- 
ity, have fostered an appreciation of 
timber values in their employes; these 
operators recognize that high produc- 
tion is a measure of efficiency but hold 
it secondary to the best possible 
utilization of the timber. 


“Logs—culled for defect, bucked at both ends’ were repre- 
sented by a total of 1 1/10 pieces per acre, sound enough to be 
tallied. There were many more such logs on the ground, but 
because of their excessive rot or other defects were not included 
in the survey. 


“Logs—broken at both ends, not bucked”, with a total num- 
ber of 44.2 pieces and an average volume of 118.4 feet, shows 
up the greatest numbers. Most of these were due to breakage 
in felling the trees and sometimes in yarding. They consisted 
of comparatively long, sound lengths of timber between two 
breaks. There were 14.5 “Logs broken at one end, one end 
bucked” with an average volume of 239.5 feet. Some of these 
were broken in yarding, one end having been snapped off by 
the choker. Others were broken by felling trees across them 
after they had been bucked in preparation for yarding, the 
two ends becoming separated. In other cases these broken logs 


were the result of leaving too much length when breaks in fallen 
trees were bucked out. 

“Logs—broken in the middle, both ends bucked” were rela- 
In most cases they were legs in place 


tively few in number. 
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which had been prepared by the buckers for yarding but had 
been broken by felling other trees across them. Usually the 
original log was quite long and the break was square across 
it so that two comparatively good logs could have been taken 


out. Sometimes the break was near one end and in such cases 
one very satisfactory log could have been salvaged. It will be 
noted that such pieces, classified as sawlogs, contained an aver- 
age of 850.0 feet. 


In this day of applied science, it is 

reasonable to believe that sooner or 

later not only profitable uses but eco- 

nomical methods of logging and man- 

ufacture will be found for at least a 

considerable proportion of the logging 
waste of the region. 


Table 7 divides tree tops into two descriptive classes. ‘Tops 
—large end bucked” represented the material above the top log 
which was considered too small or too rough to utilize. There 
were seven of these with an average volume of 58.3 feet. The 
tops of most of the trees were broken when the trees were felled 
and generally the point where the top was broken out, when 
squared up, represented the small end of the last, or top log, 
taken out of the tree. The “Tops—broken at large end, not 





TABLE 6—Quantity of Logging Waste by Species, Expressed in 
Percentage of Volume in Original Stand' 
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District — Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Puget Sound _ 16.4 32.3 12.9 17.1 22 
Grays Harbor 13.4 25.0 6.3 12:2 16.8 
Willapa Harbor 8.7 30.0 10.0 13.6 
Columbia River 20.7 28.1 3.4 40.3 22.3 
Willamette Valley 20.8 32.7 20.5 21.9 
os Bay _... 16.7 54.3 30.6 26.9 
Total 16.0 32.3 7.6 20.7 19.7 


1Example—If among other species a given stand of timber in the Puget 
Sound district contains 20,000 ft. b.m. of western hemlock, 32.3 per cent 
of this amount, or 6,460 ft. b.m., will be left after logging as waste— 
assuming average conditions as indicated in the table. 

Practically all western hemlock in all districts except Coos Bay. In the 
Coos Bay district 15 per cent is western hemlock and 85 per cent is low- 
land white fir. 

SIncludes in the Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and 
Columbia River districts one per cent or less of western white pine; in 
Willamette Valley district 51 per cent of sugar pine, western white pine 
and incense cedar; in the Coos Bay district 63 per cent of Port Orford 
cedar. 
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bucked”, were the top remnants of the tree which were left. 
There were 33.7 of such tops with an average volume of 28.7 
feet. 

As mentioned earlier, there are many comparatively small 
trees mashed down or pulled over in the process of felling and 
yarding the larger trees. In nearly all cases these smaller trees 
are left on the ground. Table 7 shows that there are 28.4 of 
these per acre, with an average volume of 77.3 feet. Of these, 
15.8 with an average volume of 107.1 feet were large enough 
to be included as sawlogs; 5 2/10 of them, with an average 


The most promising phase of the whole 
logging waste problem is that consid- 
erable relief would be afforded if pres- 
ent progressive practice became gen- 
eral throughout the industry. 


volume of 202.7 feet, were Class 1 logs. Most of these trees 
were western hemlock but on some sites many were Douglas 
fir, western red cedar, lowland white fir and some Sitka spruce. 
Occasionally trees were felled but not bucked and were left on 
the ground. These as a rule were comparatively small trees, 
having an average volume of 137.4 feet. 

“Long butts”, there being 1.9 per acre with an average 
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volume of 137.4 feet of sound wood, were usually cut from 
the butt or first log of the tree to eliminate stump rot or other 
defects which would tend to lower the grade.of the log. Most 
ad - long-butting was done in Douglas fir and western hem- 
ock. 

There were many windfalls, trees that in years past had been 
blown over, but most of these were too defective for considera- 
tion. A few, however, contained sound wood in sufficient quan- 
tity to be of value. There were 1.1 of these sound windfalls 
containing an average of 506.3 feet. As will be seen, only a 
small per cent of these were classed as sawlogs but were thrown 
mostly into the fuelwood classification. All snags found lying 
on the ground that were sound enough to be included were 
listed as fuelwood. The amount of wood found in snags sound 
enough to be of any use was comparatively small, and was all 
classified as cordwood. Most of the loggers are taking out logs 
from windfalls and snags which contain merchantable material. 

“Slabs” as a rule were most common in western red cedar but 
some came from other species. They were usually from hollow 
trees or logs which shattered into slabs when they were felled. 
There were 4.6 of these per acre with an average volume of 
296.1 feet; none of them were classed as sawlogs. 

“Logs—broken at both ends” (44.2 pieces per acre), “tops 
broken at large end” (33.7 pieces per acre), “trees pulled 
down” (28.4 pieces per acre) and “logs broken at one end” 
(14.5 pieces per acre) were most numerous, with a total of 
120.8 pieces. In number of pieces these four classes of mate- 
rial equal more than three-fourths of all the slash found lying 
on the ground. 


ilo OO 





An aerial view of typical Coastal forest country in the Pacific Northwest. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY XIX 


Comparative Quantity of Logging Waste 
By Classes of Operation 


A discussion which considers topography, character of timber, transportation distance and similar factors. 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth installment of ‘‘Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region” by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
—— in this journal. The sixth installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


Comparative Quantity of Logging Waste by Classes of Operation 
S was anticipated, the survey shows that economic condi- 
tions, relative accessibility of markets, types of timber, 
character of ground, individual interest of particular em- 
ployes, attitude of companies themselves, and other similar fac- 
tors, play an important part in the matter of logging waste. In 
this section an attempt is made to measure the effect of some 
of these factors. The method used is by no means scientific; it 
was entirely out of the question to isolate factors or to contrast 
factors under otherwise strictly comparable conditions. Hence 
it is that the findings in this respect should not be considered 

as final. 

Character of Logging Operation 


It has been long held that the independent logger, who sells 
his logs in the open market is at a disadvantage in disposing 
of low-grade logs as compared to the operator who carries on 
logging and lumber manufacture as one business. Also, that 
the independent logger must leave certain classes of timber 
(such as relatively small hemlock logs), which the independent 
logger who has branched out to an extent into the manufac- 
turing field can handle profitably. Moreover, the utilization 
on timber sale areas of the national forests of the region has 
been considered to be better than on operations cutting pri- 
vately-owned timber, since the Government not only manages 


these timber lands on a sustained annual yield basis but in the 
drawing up and enforcement of timber-sale contracts aims to 
utilize the existing timber as closely as practicable. 


Table 8 compares the average quantity of material per acre 
left in the woods respectively by the logger-manufacturer, the 
straight independent logger and the independent logger with 
facilities for manufacturing hemlock lumber or pulp. It shows 
that the latter class of operation is leaving the smallest quan- 
tity of material in the woods, or a total of 15,371 feet per acre; 
and the logger-manufacturer in an intermediate position, with 
19,010 feet per acre. The same order holds when the compara- 
tive quantity of logging waste is based on a percentage of the 
original stand. 


A similar condition is found when the comparison is based on 
the different classes of logging waste. The independent logger 
with hemlock lumber or pulp manufacturing facilities is shown 
to be leaving an average of 3,692 feet of Class 1 sawlogs per 
acre, the logger-manufacturer 6,041 feet, and the straight in- 
dependent logger 11,318 feet. The difference is not so marked 
in the other classes of waste material, but the utilization by the 
straight independent logger is shown to be the poorest in all 
cases. 

Factors other than those on which the comparison in Table 8 
is based could be responsible for a part or even all of the dif- 


Editor’s note—-Of the tables referred to in this installment, 8 appeared 
in the preceding installment; 11, 12, 13 and 14 appear in the install- 
ments that follow. 





LOADING LOGS ON CARS 
The photo shows the arrangement of the spar tree and boom with relation to the railroad (Grays Harbor region). 
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A STEEL-TOWERED YARDING AND LOADING UNIT 


The logging industry in the Douglas fir region has been built 
on the basis of quantity production and low production costs. 


ferences in the volume of logging waste. The table shows that 
conditions as to volume and character of original timber stand 
and length of railroad haul, are more comparable in the case 
of the logger-manufacturer and straight independent logger 
than with the independent logger with hemlock lumber or pulp 
manufacturing facilities. In the latter case, unfortunately, the 
comparison is based on an average of only three operations. 


The utilization of logging waste for 
pulp awaits, in large measure, a com- 
bination of logging methods that will 
bring it to the pulp mill cheaply, and 
of a consuming demand involving a 
greater pulp tonnage and a wider 
variety of species than now employed. 


Table 9 compares the average quantity of material per acre 
left in the woods by operators owning their own timber with 
that left by operators cutting national forest timber. It shows 
that the logger-manufacturer and independent logger operating 
in national forest timber are leaving an average of 8,990 feet 
and 16,376 feet per acre respectively, as compared to 20,471 
feet and 25,899 feet respectively in the case of the independent 
logger and logger-manufacturer cutting privately-owned timber. 


Similar results are shown when the comparison is based on 
the different classes of waste timber. The two logger-manufac- 
turers cutting national forest timber left an average of 2,486 
feet of Class 1 sawlogs per acre, as compared to an average of 
6,653 feet for the 11 similar operators cutting privately-owned 
timber. The three independent loggers cutting national forest 





timber left an average of 4,516 feet of Class 1 sawlogs per acre, 
as compared to 10,622 feet, the average amount left by the 
nine similar operators cutting their own stumpage. 


However, the national forest timber was smaller and the 
stands lighter than the privately-owned timber. On the other 
hand, the national forest land was steeper and rougher than 
that privately-owned, and in the case of the independent log- 
gers, the percentage of western hemlock in the stand of national 
forest timber was considerably higher. 


Table 10 shows that when the logging waste is based upon the 
volume of original stand the average logger-manufacturer op- 
erating a tidewater sawmill is leaving 17.5 per cent as compared 
with the logger-manufacturer operating an inland sawmill who 
is leaving 19.8 per cent. On the other hand, 21,098 feet of 
waste per acre is being left by the former as against 14,833 
feet, the amount of waste left by the latter. 


The percentage of Class 1 sawlogs being left after logging is 
in favor of the operator logging to the inland mill, amounting 
to 4.8 per cent in volume of the original stand, as contrasted 
with 6.0 per cent, the amount of Class 1 logs being left by the 
operator logging to the tidewater mill. The actual volume of 
Class 1 logs being left is also in favor of the inland sawmill, 
amounting to 3,579 feet per acre as compared with 7,273 feet 
in the case of the tidewater sawmill. 


It is necessary in connection with this comparison to note 
that the logger-manufacturers operating the inland sawmills 
were cutting both smaller timber and in a much lighter stand 
than the logger-manufacturers operating the tidewater mills, a 
condition in itself that could account for the difference in the 
quantity of material left in the woods by these two classes of 
operations. 

Transportation Distance 

The cost of transporting logs from woods to mill, whether by 
company-owned or common-carrier railroads, water or auto 
trucks, usually represents a considerable item of cost. Other in- 
fluencing factors being equal, it would seem therefore, that the 
longer this transportation distance is the larger would be the 
quantity of logging waste left in the woods. 


In Table 11 an attempt is made to compare the average quan- 
tity of material per acre left in the woods by operators hauling 





STEEP TOPOGRAPHY AFTER LOGGING 
Logging in steep country such as this is costly. It is also ac- 
companied by much breakage and loss of good material, a large 
part of which is generally found at the bottom of the canyons. 














less than 20 miles by rail with that left by operators hauling 
over 20 miles; the number of camps studied was so limited, when 
the effect of other influencing factors was taken into account, 
as to preclude a satisfactory analysis. The logger-manufac- 
turer is shown as leaving a total of 15,644 feet of material per 
acre in the woods when hauling less than 20 miles by rail, as 
compared to 21,328 feet when hauling more than 20 miles. The 
total amount of material left by the independent logger is 
shown to be about the same under both hauling distances, with 
slightly better utilization in the case of those hauling the 
shorter distance. 


Since the independent logger does not himself utilize his logs 
in the manufacture of lumber or other products but sells them 
in a competitive market, he is at a disadvantage in disposing of 
small or low-grade logs. It would therefore be expected that 
the effect of length of rail haul would be more marked in the 
case of logger-manufacturers than that of independent loggers. 


Character of Timber 


The character of timber possibly more than most other fac- 
tors, influences the quantity of waste material left in the woods 
after logging. In medium-sized, even-aged stands, with the 
trees usually sound, the logging waste is usually low; breakage in 
falling and bucking under these conditions is comparatively low 
and the top logs are of relatively good quality. In large and 
rotten timber, which is likely to contain defective under-story 
trees, the logging waste is usually high; breakage in both the 
large and under-story timber, especially when considerable rot 
is present in the former, is uniformly high, and the top logs 
of the large trees and the majority of the logs of the suppressed 
trees are of relatively poor quality. 


It was thought that Table 12 would serve, at least in a gen- 
eral way, to measure the effect of rot in timber in terms of 
quantity of material left after logging; the table, unfortunately, 
serves mostly to show that a satisfactory analysis cannot be made 









LOGGING RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
DOUGLAS FIR REGION 


Heavy and expensive construction, 
steep grades and sharp curves add 
to the cost of transporting logs. 
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by this method. The logger-manufacturers cutting compara- 
tively sound timber are shown in the table as leaving in the 
woods a total of 16,342 feet of material per average acre, as 
compared to 27,140 feet in defective timber. On this basis of 
comparison, little or no difference in the quantity or character 
of the logging waste is shown in the case of the independent 
loggers. 


Character of Topography and Ground 

Topography and ground conditions also influence the quan- 
tity and character of the material left in the woods after log- 
ging; while they are different factors they are usually thought 
of as one. On steep topography or broken ground, or where 
the two are combined, much timber is necessarily broken not 
only in felling and bucking it into logs but in yarding the logs 
to the railroad. Also the cost of logging is comparatively high 
under such adverse conditions, with a consequent tendency for 
operators to leave certain low-grade material in the woods which 
would be logged under more favorable ground conditions, at 
least by the logger-manufacturer. 


Table 13 contrasts quantity of material left in the woods as 
waste on comparatively level ground with that left on steep 
topography. It shows that the logger-manufacturers were leav- 
ing an average of 16,149 feet of material per acre, on compara- 
tively level topography as compared to 20,177 feet on steep top- 
ography. Similarly, the independent loggers were leaving an 
average of 22,647 feet per acre on comparatively level topo- 
graphy, as compared to 28,499 feet on steep topography. 


Table 14 compares the average quantity of material per acre 
left in the woods on comparatively smooth ground with that 
left on broken ground. It shows that the logger-manufacturer 


is leaving 15,950 feet per acre on smooth ground, as compared 
to 21,677 feet on broken ground. The independent logger is 
shown as leaving 21,743 feet of material per acre on smooth 
ground, as compared to 29,010 feet on broken ground. 
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Reducing the Logging Waste 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth installment of “Logging Waste in the 
Douglas Fir Region’? by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
being published in this journal. The seventh installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR REDUCING THE LOGGING WASTE 
, yerny the primary purpose of the survey was to 


determine the quantity and character of the material 

left in the woods after logging in the Douglas fir region, 
brief reference to the possibilities for reducing such waste seems 
fitting. No attempt is made to point out new methods for solv- 
ing the logging-waste problem, or in any sense to enter the field 
of speculation; the character of the study does not warrant such 
a discussion. Rather it is confined to new developments and 
noticeable trends in the forest industries of the region. The 
most promising phase of the whole logging waste problem is 
that considerable relief would be afforded if present progres- 
sive practice became general throughout the industry. 


PREVENTATIVE MEASURES 


Probably the most effective measures for cutting down the 
amount of logging waste are those which will tend to stop the 
practice of breaking trees into unmerchantable lengths. 


Log Making 

A large proportion of the logging waste is the direct result 
of breakage in log making. As suggested previously about 10 
per cent of the timber on the average is badly broken in felling 
and bucking it into logs, with the breakage not infrequently 
running considerably higher. Obviously, if breakage could be 
reduced there would not be so much logging waste. Moreover, 
with breakage reduced to the minimum, the percentage of rela- 
tively small and short logs that are now utilized at little profit 
would be reduced considerably, a substantial gain in itself. 


Just how much breakage is avoidable only a careful and com- 
plete study can bring out. The breakage could possibly be 
reduced one-third as a result of concerted and well-thought-out 
efforts on the part of all logging operators of the region. Much 
needless breakage is undoubtedly due to the carelessness of 
workmen. Faulty methods and practices and inadequate and 
unsatisfactory supervision also result in considerable avoidable 
breakage. And there are other sources of breakage or wood 
losses in log making that can be done away with, at least to a 
considerable extent. 


Sometimes the reducing of breakage is sacrificed in order to 
favor another step in the logging operation; as, for example, 
timber is frequently thrown in a chosen direction, regardless 
of topographic or ground conditions, to help in the first step 
in transportation from the stump to the railroad. This simpli- 
fies the work of yarding and lowers breakage in that phase of 
logging but increases breakage at the time of felling. Also, in 
order to facilitate bucking the trees into logs, the timber is 
sometimes felled in such a way that breakage is increased above 
the normal amount. 


While there may be nothing definite on which to base a 
judgment, it seems there is less breakage and other wood losses 
resulting from felling and bucking in some logging operations 
than in others, even where conditions as to timber, topography, 
ground, etc., are very similar. This in itself suggests that a 
reduction in breakage is practical under present economic con- 
ditions. 


There are a few operators who still cling to the old day-wage 
system of paying fallers and buckers. They are willing to 
sacrifice the higher production which usually results from the 
“bushel” or contract system, for closer and better timber utiliza- 





tion. The manager of one of the largest logging operations of 
the region claims that paying the fallers and buckers on a 
day-wage basis is the only way that excessive wood losses in 
felling and bucking can be avoided. 


That the commonly-used bushel system, which provides for 
payment on the basis of output, tends to place a premium on 
carelessness and faulty methods is recognized by many loggers. 
They hope by more direct supervision or through modification 
of the system to eliminate its objectionable features. A few 
loggers, for example, are now paying their fallers on a basal 
area basis instead of the scale of the used portion of the tree. 
Penalties for unnecessary breakage have so far not only proven 
unsatisfactory but they have been hard to enforce. 


Some companies employ “markers” who measure and mark 
the felled trees into suitable lengths for bucking into logs. In 
a few cases independent loggers employ qualified log graders 
for log markers as a means of getting the highest log grades 
The more conscientious markers, in decid- 


from their timber. 





CUTTING A LOW STUMP 


The tendency in many operations is, through methods of 

payment or effective supervision, to encourage the cutting 

of low stumps. Note that the fallers in this picture have 

abandoned the traditional “spring boards” and are standing 
on the ground. 


ing whether a rotten log should be utilized will find out the ex- 
tent of the rot by cutting notches into the log, occasionally as 
deep as 16 inches. While present-day markers have a benefi- 
cial effect upon poor felling practice, improper trimming 
lengths, sound material left in “long butts”, “breaks” and 
“tops”, etc., it would seem that with additional training, and 
given greater responsibility, they might well be able to make 
further reductions in logging waste. 


As suggested, there seems-to be a relation between the extent 
and effectiveness of the supervision given the felling and buck- 
ing department and the amount of breakage. General observa- 
tions suggest that many operators are not giving enough or the 
proper kind of supervision to log making, with the result that 
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breakage is needlessly high. In contrast, other operators, with 
a system of supervision that provides checks and individual 
responsibility, have fostered an appreciation of timber values in 
their employes; these operators recognize that high production 
is a measure of efficiency but hold it secondary to the best pos- 
sible utilization of the timber. 


The care and skill exercised by the fallers and buckers un- 
questionably depends to a great extent on the rules of the com- 
pany as these affect their efforts and earnings; also on how 
well the rules are enforced by the general manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, bull buckers, log markers and wood scalers. 


Yarding 


In the case of relatively small trees, considerable timber is 
broken in yarding, particularly with long logs. In this con- 
nection it has been suggested that much of the breakage that 





LOGGING WASTE AFTER LOGGING BUT BEFORE 
RE-LOGGING 
Small logs and chunks, suitable for pulpwood, are usually 
left on the ground to rot or feed forest fires. 


occurs when the logs are pulled one from the others could be 
prevented by better co-ordination of the felling and yarding 
departments, particularly as related to the felling direction. 


Most loggers naturally aim to employ, organize and develop 
the personnel of their logging crews in such a way as to bring 
out all merchantable logs; in actual practice on many operations 
yarding crews become careless and frequently leave good logs 
in the woods. The occurrence of such cases are numerous 
enough and the timber volume sufficient as to warrant logging 
companies giving more attention to this matter. In some in- 
stances operators employ a check scaler to look over the logged- 
off area and measure up the logs that are left. 


MODIFICATIONS IN LOGGING METHODS 


Developments now under way indicate that before very long 
increased flexibility in yarding methods will result in the log- 
ging of smaller logs, and so-called re-logging or pre-logging 
methods will have reached a stage of perfection where it will 
pay to save much of the material which now goes to waste. 
It would not be surprising if this would not come about be- 
fore there is a profitable market for the waste material as such. 


Flexible Yarding Methods 


To survive in the logging industry of the Douglas fir region 
it is necessary to get out logs cheaply; at least this is the way 
the loggers have viewed the situation for years. The efficiency 
of the operating head has been measured almost entirely in 
terms of quantity production and low cost per thousand feet 
of output. This, together with the large trees found in most 
stands, sets a premium on the development of huge, high-speed 
engines which are poorly adapted for handling relatively small 
timber. In addition, there possibly has been too much standard- 
ization of methods. 


At present lighter and more mobile yarding machines are 
being developed; the logger now has a variety to select from. 


These new machines, usually driven with gasoline, are designed 
for yarding comparatively small timber or timber of mixed 
sizes. Their output is less but under certain conditions they 
produce logs more cheaply than the large yarders or skidders 
ordinarily used. The lighter machines have a low initial cost 
and require relatively few men to operate. 


A few operators strive for the maximum of flexibility in 
yarding methods by employing different sizes and types of 
machinery and by fitting yarding methods to the ground and 
timber conditions. Through careful study and planning they 
aim to use the most effective method for a particular site. This 
sometimes makes possible the profitable logging of the smaller 
trees. One company is using five distinct methods in yarding 
its timber. 


Re-logging Methods 

Pre-logging or re-logging, either of which is a two-step meth- 
od of yarding in contrast to the commonly-used one-step meth- 
od, holds much promise for reducing logging waste. Going 
over the ground twice, each time using the most economical 
equipment and methods, represents a departure only in the 
case of sawlogs; the pre-logging of poles and piling or both the 
pre-logging and re-logging of shingle bolts has been practiced 
for years. 


For the past few years a pulp and paper company of the 
region has been developing a method for logging economically 
relatively small logs and broken chunks. It first tried re-logging 
with more or less standard equipment and with only fair suc- 
cess. Then it investigated the possibilities of pre-logging, com- 
ing to the conclusion that re-logging, at least for their type 
of ground and timber, was the better of the two methods. The 
re-logging system finally adopted by the company made use of 
a light, mobile, gasoline-driven yarder mounted on a cater- 
pillar. At the time the investigation was made it apparently 
was giving very satisfactory results. 


In a period of four months the company salvaged 4,000,000 
board feet of small logs and chunks from the slash of recently 
cut-over land. The logs averaged about 150 board feet, with 
some as short as 12 feet and others only 4 inches in diameter. 
To determine the quantity and character of logging waste be- 
fore and after re-logging, measurements were made on sample 
plots located under comparable conditions. In stands of almost 
pure western hemlock and white fir, averaging 79 trees and 
about 80,000 board feet per acre, the major or initial logging 
operation left about 12,000 board feet of waste per acre, or 





APPROXIMATELY THE SAME AREA AS ABOVE AFTER 
RE-LOGGING 
About 10,000 feet b.m. of small logs per acre were salvaged 
by a pulp and paper operator. Re-logging promises to be a 
means of utilizing much material now wasted. 


slightly more than 15 per cent of the original stand. After re- 
logging, 2,449 feet, or only slightly more than 3 per cent of 
the original stand of timber, was found on the ground un- 
utilized. The re-logging operation was found to have salvaged 
9,551 board feet per acre, or an amount equal to 12 per cent 
of the timber stand. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Diversification of Markets 






An Analysis of Forest Products With a View of Reducing 
the Logging Wastes 


Waste, wherever you find it, is a liability, rather than an asset. 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh installment of ‘“‘Logging Waste in 
the Douglas Fir Region” by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of which is 
— published in this journal. The eighth installment will appear in an 
early issue. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF MARKETS 


N this day of applied science, it is reasonable to believe that 
sooner or later not only profitable uses but economical 
methods of logging and manufacture will be found for at 

least a considerable proportion of the logging waste of the 
region. However, on the basis of present economic conditions 
and existing knowledge, one cannot see more than a gradual 
reduction in the waste, as a result of an increased demand for 
small and low-grade logs for mechanical and especially chem- 
ical products. 

Mechanical Uses 


The bulk of the timber cut and utilized in the region enters 
into so-called mechanical uses, including lumber, structural tim- 
bers, ties, lath, shingles, box shooks and similar forms; also 
such round forms as poles and piling. In this general use 
considerable logging waste could be utilized if the market de- 
mand, particularly for low-grade lumber, cut-up stock, shingles, 
lath and box shooks, increased in such degree as to raise the 
selling price. Something of the same effect would result from 
cheaper logging and manufacturing methods. It is because of 
this set-up that the statement is often made that the logging 
and mill waste problem of the region is largely the result of 
economic conditions. 


Lumber 


Since the bulk of the timber cut in the Douglas fir region is 
made into lumber, the market for and value of this product 
naturally exerts the greatest influence upon the character of 
timber utilization in the woods. While sawlogs are utilized for 
veneer, cooperage, shingles, paper pulp, and similar products, 
it is their use for lumber that in large measure fixes their value 
and determines utilization standards. Therefore, anything that 
can be done to extend the lumber markets of the region (par- 
ticularly the lower grades of common lumber) and to stabilize 
lumber prices will tend to reduce logging waste; this is funda- 
mental and is so recognized by all students of the problem. 
Right now the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is mak- 
ing a special effort to broaden the markets for forest products 
of the region and to stabilize production and prices. 


Of necessity, the industry is now producing more low-grade 
common lumber from present commercial sawlogs than can be 
marketed profitably. Obviously, better means for disposing of 
this class of lumber must be found before there will be a 
demand by manufacturers for the “rough” logs of question- 
able merchantability now left in the woods. It has been sug- 
gested that a large amount of this low-grade lumber is better 
suited for “cutting” stock in factory and industrial uses than 
for general construction purposes; in fact, the industry in its 
exploration of this general field has already been able to im- 
prove its position somewhat with regard to this class of lumber. 

Except that plant facilities in general are not well suited for 
sawing small logs at minimum cost or for specialized manu- 
facture by species, the industry as now organized and equipped 
—marginal production eliminated from the picture—produces a 
multiplicity of lumber forms with reasonable efficiency. From 
Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, western red cedar, western hemlock, 
Port Orford cedar, and the true firs, it doubtless produces a 
greater variety of softwood sawmill and planing mill products 
than any other forest region. While the early operations con- 
sisted of small, simple sawmills, producing rough-green lumber, 








SCALING AND GRADING LOGS 


Log scaling and grading bureaus, an outgrowth of log markets, 
act as referees between seller and buyer to determine the grade 


and contents of logs. The logging of timber by independent 
loggers tends to encourage the leaving of rough and partially- 
defective logs in the woods. 


those of the present are for the most part large, substantial and 
well-equipped plants, in many cases with the maximum of 
labor-saving machinery. Such plants permit of diversified pro- 
duction, including the manufacture of so-called by-products 
when market conditions warrant. In addition to a planing mill 
they may include a sash and door factory, a veneer factory, a 
cooperage plant, a box factory, a shingle and lath mill, and 
facilities for transformirig mill waste into hogged fuel or paper 
pulp chips. 

In the designing of new lumber manufacturing plants, there 
is at present a tendency to depart from the old general-purpose 
type of sawmill which was built to saw logs of different sizes 
and grades and of mixed species, and to provide facilities that 
permit of specialized manufacture, with consequent economies 
and otherwise better utilization of the timber. The simple but 
modern hemlock mill designed to manufacture small logs at 
minimum cost has seemingly demonstrated that it has a place in 
the industry; it will doubtless salvage much of the logging 
waste. And the usefulness of the special type of mill is by no 
means confined to western hemlock. 
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“HOGGED” FUEL CARS 
A large proportion of the mill waste resulting in Douglas fir 
lumber manufacturing is now ground up, or “hogged” and 
used for heating and power purposes. 


There are also a few mills that specialize on “rejects” or 
“culls” which more often are good-sized logs containing so 
much rot as to drop them from any of the commercial log 
grades. One independent logger, for example, has installed 
a circular sawmill of 15,000-foot capacity in the production of 
bridge timbers and cross ties utilizing the culled logs resulting 
from his own logging camps. The output not used in his own 
logging railroads is sold to neighboring companies. Mill waste 
is sold as fuel to the employes and nearby settlers or used as 
puncheon in road construction over boggy land. From material 
that otherwise would be classed as logging waste, this company 
was making money; it was said that over a period of seven 
months a net profit of $13,307 was shown. 


Shingles 

Primarily because a large proportion of the western red cedar 
cut in the region goes into shingles, the utilization of this 
species in the woods has been exceptionally good for a long 
time and for this reason it is unfortunate that the shingle cut 
of the region is now considerably smaller than it was a decade 
or so ago; the industry at present is no more than holding its 
own. A stablized price for shingles, with even slightly increased 
production, would have the effect of improving the woods utili- 
zation of western red cedar. 

Not only is western red cedar a highly suitable wood in shin- 





A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH YARDING DRUMS 
A simple, non-expensive, and mobile yarding engine used by 
a pulp and paper company in salvaging logging waste. 


gle manufacture but the manufacturing process is such that 
relatively small and defective material can be used economically. 
The shingle material is obtained in the form of logs and bolts, 
more often by purchase in the log markets. Relatively small 
logs or bolts are used by the “straight” shingle mills, while 
large logs are generally used by the “combination” mills, or 
those making both lumber and shingles. 

The production of shingle bolts is a small industry in itself. 
They are generally made in the woods by men especially em- 
ployed for the work, and not infrequently by ranchers in land 
clearing. Living and dead, standing and down cedar is bucked 
into sections usually 52 inches long. These are split into bolts 
of convenient size for handling. 
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Bolt cutting may precede or follow logging. In the latter the 
bolts are made from suitable pieces of cedar left after logging, 
so the utilization is very close. Many bolts are delivered from 
the woods to the mill by river driving; streams too small or too 
rough for log driving are often drivable for bolts. 


Boxes and Crates 


The box industry of the region, which at present is seeming- 
ly well developed, provides an outlet for large and increasing 
amounts of low-grade logs, particularly in the case of western 
hemlock and white fir. Without the market supplied by local 
box factories, production of lumber in the region doubtless 
would not only be curtailed somewhat, but much low-grade mate- 
rial now utilized would be left in the woods as waste. 


Low-grade Sitka spruce, western hemlock and white fir lum- 
ber containing more or less knots and other defects but other- 
wise excellent material, furnish the bulk of material used in the 
region for boxes; this, of course, necessitates the cutting out of 
defects not permissible in the boxes. While some of the com- 
panies of the region, both large and small, report the use of 
“mill-run” lumber, more often the poorer grades of common 
lumber are used. 


All signs point to a gradual growth in the box industry of 
the region. It has been estimated that the amount of lumber 
used annually in the United States in the manufacture of ship- 
ping containers is between five and six billion board feet, or 
about one-sixth of the total lumber cut. Although there is still 
a large quantity of low-grade timber in the East and South, it 
may be predicted with reasonable assurance that the demand 
for boxes of western manufacture will increase. 


Poles and Piling 


It seems that the demand for piling and pole material of the 
region, particularly the latter, might be expanded to a point 
where small trees now left in the woods as waste could prof- 
itably be utilized for such products; the waste survey shows 
that a considerable quantity of relatively small Douglas fir, 
western hemlock and western red cedar trees, suitable for poles 
or piling, are not utilized. A steadily increasing consumption 
of poles by the large telephone and power companies empha- 
sizes the need of utilizing for poles every species of wood which 
is available in commercial quantities. The gradual depletion 
of accessible bodies of western red cedar pole material is re- 
sulting in a demand for pole timber of other species which will 
answer the requirements. 


The extensive use of western red cedar as a pole timber has 
been mainly because of its durability or decay-resisting qualities 
when in contact with the soil. Among the other woods of the 
region being considered as a future supply is western hemlock 
which has many desirable properties for pole use; readily avail- 
able in commercial quantities, its strength compels the seri- 
ous consideration of pole users. Equally or more promising, 
and even more available, is Douglas fir; its great strength makes 
it a very desirable species for pole use. Given a preservative 
treatment, both of these species will yield a product possessing 
the necessary requirements for good pole timber. 

Douglas fir has long been a standard piling material. It has 
no important competitor in the western part of the United 
States, or even in the eastern part when exceptionally long pil- 
ing is required. 

Fuel 


While a considerable quantity of the logging waste of the 
region may ultimately be used for fuel, comparatively little of 
it as such is so utilized at present. The bulk of the fuel wood 
consumed in the region, amounting to millions of cords, con- 
sists of mill waste in the form of slabs, edgings and hogged 
wood, or split wood from comparatively accessible timbered 
areas. 

The importance of fuel wood to the region in general, also 
its possibilities as a means for utilizing logging waste, may not 
be fully appreciated. The wide distribution of timber in the 
region and the fact that it is so located as to save transporta- 
tion, has tended to increase its comparative value for fuel. It 
is used in homes, schools, churches, and even in industrial 
plants. Wood waste, unfortunately, occurs at every stage of 
manufacture of wood products, from logging through the mill- 
ing process and in the special processes necessary to shape the 
article into its final form; a wide use of wood fuel in the region 
affords a market for much of this material. 


CHEMICAL USES 


A number of agencies can help in the reduction of the log- 
ging waste in the Douglas fir region. While logging waste un- 




















questionably is a problem that the timberman, the lumberman 
and the logger primarily should wrestle with, the economist, 
the chemist, the mechanical engineer, the capitalist and the 
public undoubtedly can contribute much to its solution. And 
many think that the chemist ultimately will make the biggest 
contribution. His part is not only to make all the chemical 
properties of wood available, but to indicate how they may be 
used with profit. 


Except for the production of a small quantity of charcoal 
and the utilization of a negligible amount of hemlock bark in 
local tanneries, chemical utilization of wood in the region is 
limited to the pulp and paper industry. 


Pulp and Paper 


The pulp and paper industry possibly offers the best market 
now in sight for much of the logging waste of the region. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if the industry will start to draw to a marked 
extent on this potential pulpwood supply until the price of saw- 
logs in the open market has advanced to such point as to make 
the utilization of the logging waste economical, and then only 
after all available and suitable supplies of mill waste have been 
exhausted. 

While the pulp and paper industry of the Douglas fir region 
is fairly old and well established, further and marked expan- 
sion is predicted for the near future. Furthermore, it may well 
be that research will show how Douglas fir can be used satis- 
factorily in the production of both kraft and white papers. 

Prediction of increased production of paper pulp in the 
Douglas fir region is largely dependent on the large supply of 
suitable pulpwood and available water of the region, the de- 
pleted supplies of pulpwood in the East, and the exceedingly 
rapid growth and present volume of pulp and paper imports 
into the United States. For the country to produce at home the 
pulp and paper now imported and to become independent of 
pulpwood imports, it seems absolutely essential that it should 
turn to the Douglas fir region to a much greater extent for its 
pulp and paper supplies. 

The species used in the region for pulp manufacture include 
Sitka spruce for mechanical pulp, western hemlock for me- 
chanical, sulphite and sulphate, some true firs for mechanical 
and sulphite, some Douglas fir for soda and sulphate and black 
cottonwood for soda. Satisfactory pulps and papers of wide 
variety, including the finest, are made from them. 


The pulp wood is available to pulp mills in various forms on 
a more or less competitive basis, including sawlogs, cordwood, 
mill and factory trimmings, pulp chips converted from sawmill 
and factory waste, and logging waste. Which of these classes 
of material will prove the more satisfactory remains to be seen. 
Broadly speaking it is apparent that utilization of these classes 
of material for paper does not constitute competition to the 
lumber producer but rather co-ordination of effort in the fuller 
utilization of wood. 

Sawlogs still constitute the bulk of the pulpwood consumed 
but mill waste has been increasingly used in the last few years. 
Nearly all of the pulp plants are using some mill waste; in some 
cases it constitutes the entire wood supply; in fact, spruce and 
hemlock mill waste adjacent to deep water is almost completely 
utilized for pulp. In at least one case No. 3 Common west- 
ern hemlock lumber is used for sulphite pulp. The supply of 
logging waste has been drawn on to slight extent in the case of 
Sitka spruce, and as has been pointed out one pulp and paper 
company is attempting to salvage low-grade logs and chunks of 
western hemlock and true fir. 

The utilization of logging waste for pulp awaits, in large 
measure, a combination of logging methods that will bring it 
to the pulp mill cheaply, and of a consuming demand involv- 
ing a greater pulp tonnage and a wider variety of species than 
now employed. 

In any endeavor to increase the utility of the species of the 
region for pulp, Douglas fir demands high priority. Its use is 
sorely needed in strong, light-colored papers which are now 
heavily imported or derived largely through sulphite pulp from 
eastern spruce. And this objective may not be difficult to 
reach; many species other than the spruces, hemlock and true 
firs have produced satisfactory strong, light-colored papers, in- 
cluding southern pines, larch and chestnut. 


Wood Distillation 


The wood distillation industry, in some form or other prom- 
ises ultimately to provide a means for utilizing much of the 
logging waste of the Douglas fir region. Except for the pro- 
duction of a small amount of charcoal, there is no wood dis- 
tillation in the region at present. Unfortunately, commercial 
attempts to obtain valuable by-products from Douglas fir by 
this means have failed. 
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SORTING LOGS INTO RAFTS FOR DELIVERY TO 
THE MILLS 
Rafts containing logs of given species and grades are towed 
for 100 miles or more to sawmills and wood-working plants 
whose specialties require logs of certain types. The logger in 
this way is able to reach a diversified market. 


At present the “destructive” softwood distillation industry in 
the South, where only the more resinous portions of southern 
pine are used, is not in a very thriving condition. The indus- 
try there is barely successful even though favorably situated and 
under careful management. In the light of this, an industry 
in the Pacific Northwest using Douglas fir logging waste of 
similar resinous content might have serious difficulty in mak- 
ing it pay. 

The yields from experiments with unselected Douglas fir are 
considerably lower than those obtained in commercial practice 
in the South. While the yields of alcohol and acetate of lime 
from Douglas fir are practically the same as from southern pine, 
they are so small in both cases as to make their recovery hardly 
profitable at present. The yield of turpentine from Douglas 
fir is practically negligible when compared with selected south- 
ern pine. The combined yields of turpentine and other oils 
from Douglas fir are less than one-fourth of that from southern 
pine. 

In the destructive distillation of Douglas fir the value of the 
charcoal obtained will be higher than that of all other products 
combined. Good charcoal, however, can be produced in kilns, 
but this allows the by-products to go to waste. The simplicity 
of a charcoal kiln and the large units which may be employed, 
make its first cost and subsequent operating expense much less 
than in a complete distilling and refining plant; and unless the 
value of the additional products obtained with an elaborate 
plant is greater than the additional cost of operation, obviously 
there is no financial advantage in such construction. Wood 
distillation processes, however, are going through many changes 
with both the mechanical and chemical engineer at work and 
no one knows what the immediate future may bring. 


Tannin Extract 


The development of a tannin extract industry in the region 
would at least, indirectly, contribute to a reduction of the log- 
ging waste. At present the bark is not used as a tanning material 
but is actually a hindrance in the utilizationof logs for lumber, 
veneer, paper pulp and other products. 

The bark of western hemlock is richer in tannin than that of 
eastern hemlock, although its bark is thinner than the eastern 
variety. The bark of Sitka spruce also has a high tannin con- 
tent, as shown by investigations. 


Despite the large supply of western hemlock bark, the cost 
of harvesting it has not only been high but the methods used 
interfered with the sawlog operation. Improved methods for 
making available the bark of western hemlock have been pro- 
posed and considerable investigative work has been done by 
the University of Washington and the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the Forest Service. 
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In Which the Author Sums Up the Logging Waste Survey and 
Points to a Trend in Manufacture That Bids to Effect 
a Closer Utilization of the Forests 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note———This is the eighth and last installment of “Logging 
Waste in the Douglas Fir Region’ by Mr. Hodgson, the complete report of 
which has been published in this journal. 


INTEGRATION OF WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES 


MONG the practicable means for reducing wood 
losses in both woods and mill is the further tying 
together of timber growing, logging and manu- 

facture. This should be under one management, where 
feasible, but at least with the three agencies so co- 
ordinated as to function in effect as a single, well bal- 
anced, give-and-take undertaking. This involves the 
technical production of a variety of mechanical and 
chemical products, including lumber, shingles and sim- 
ilar forms, of re-manufactured products from lumber, 
of pulp and paper or such converted products as fibre 
containers and insulating board, of commodities per- 
haps chemical in nature, or of fuel for heating and 
power, all in separate units of one plant or closely-knit 
organization. Where the use requirements demand lum- 
ber, supply lumber; where they demand wall board, 
supply that; where wooden boxes and fibre containers, 
supply one or the other or both. Only by some such 
plan can the more complete utilization of timber of the 
region be realized. 


Integration of industry in the production of the bulk 
of the forest products of the region is now fortunately 
in effect to a considerable extent. It has been pointed 
out that two-thirds of the lumber is produced by com- 
panies that not only own large tracts of timberland, but 
also engage in logging, and that the so-called sawmill 
of the region sometimes includes units for the produc- 
tion of planing mill products, shingles, lath, box shooks, 
cross arms, and similar mechanical forms. Grouped 
around the sawmills, usually located in the large cen- 
ters of population, are general millwork factories for 
the manufacture of a large number of softwood prod- 
ucts. A profitable market for products made from 
low-grade lumber doubtless would result in a further 
tying together of this branch of the industry, with con- 
sequent reduction in logging waste. 


Through integration of industry a good start has been 
made in the utilization of lumber and box mill waste 
for paper pulp. A negligible amount of slabs and other 
mill waste has been used for years by the paper indus- 
try of the region, but it is only in the last three or four 
years that such waste has been used in considerable 
volume for pulp. Now practically all the pulp mills use 
some mill waste. It comes to the pulp mills in various 


forms, such as slabs, sawmill and box factory trimmings 
and edgings, or pulp chips; more often the waste is con- 
verted into pulp chips at the sawmills, with the necessary 
chipping equipment installed by the pulp manufac- 
turer. Almost without exception new plants have lo- 
cated with regard to supplies of mill waste. Complete 
integration was observed at one mill, the lumber and 
pulp and paper units being parts of one plant. 


Two illustrations will serve to indicate the trend to- 
ward the tying together of the lumber and pulp-manu- 





LOGS SALVAGED BY RE-LOGGING 


One company, in four mouths, saved from the slash about 
4,000,000 feet of logs like these. 


facturing industries. In one case, the pulp mill is lo- 
cated between and near two sawmills operating box fac- 
tories. The wood waste from the two factories is de- 
livered to the pulp plant by auto truck, Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock box trimmings from a third fac- 
tory being hauled about 20 miles by rail. Dumped into 
a trough, the waste is conveyed to a huge bunker. It is 
then moved by gravity to the wood room, where it is 
converted into pulp chips. Black knots, bark and other 
defective material are sorted out and utilized for fuel in 
the mill. Thus practically every piece of wood, no mat- 
ter how small, is utilized. 


Another more or less representative case will show the 
opportunity for utilizing mill waste for pulp on a large 
scale. A Douglas fir and a western hemlock mill, each 
under separate ownership and management and each 
producing about 275 thousand feet of lumber per 8- 
hour day, stand side by side on tidewater near an elec- 
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“Extended utilization of waste, particularly woods waste, will come. Just to say that utilization is economically not feasible 


merely begs the question and admits ignorance of how it may be profitably obtained.””—Heritage. 

















tric power plant jointly owned by the two lumbering 
companies. Very near the hemlock sawmill, but repre- 
senting an entirely separate unit so far as ownership and 
management are concerned, is a 150-ton sulphite pulp 
mill of substantial construction and modern design. 
Mill waste from the sawmills, principally the Douglas 
fir mill, in hogged form, serves as fuel for the power 
plant, with the latter supplying not only the light and 
power requirements of the sawmills and pulp mill but 
also a large part of the light for general use in the 
county. A very large proportion of the hemlock mill 
waste is converted into pulp chips at the sawmill, with 
the chips conveyed to the pulp mill at a minimum of 
cost and trouble; only the rotten material goes to the 
burner. Hemlock mill waste, formerly utilized for lath, 
is also converted into pulp chips. 


RESEARCH 


The trend in the forest industries of the region is to- 
ward the greater utilization of both mill and logging 
waste. To take the position that extensive utilization 
of this material is not economically feasible is an ad- 
mission of a lack of knowledge of existing conditions. 
May it not well be that periods of financial depression 
suffered by the timber owners, loggers and lumber 
manufacturers of the region, together with their inabil- 
ity to put to profitable use the gigantic waste incident 
to logging and milling, are in large measure due to in- 
sufficient knowledge of existing and potential markets, 
the mechanical and chemical properties of Pacific North- 
west woods and how best to utilize them? In any case, 
it must be admitted that research will contribute both 
directly and indirectly to the solution of the wood-waste 
problem. The following may serve to illustrate profit- 


able fields of research: 


First, is a thorough-going timber survey, by species, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. This would show 
what material exists, where it is located, its relative avail- 
ability, and how long it will last under existing methods 
and rates of utilization. 


A study of the cost of gathering and transporting the 
logging waste to strategic points for possible conversion 
into useful products. Such a project should investigate 
the comparative value of various machines and methods 
designed for gathering waste wood as they relate to 
costs. 


Investigations should also be made to bring out the 
quantity, form and character of existing waste in lumber 
manufacture, including accurate figures on the costs of 
segregating and assembling such material for conversion 
into pulp or other merchantable products. 


In addition to the above, the interests of the Douglas 
fir region might well co-operate with other branches of 
the industry in a nation-wide statistical study of present 
lumber consumption by the various wood-using indus- 
tries throughout the country. There is unquestionably a 
pressing need for up-to-date information on the require- 
ments, as to species, grades and quantities of the wood- 
using industries generally. This would be especially 
useful in developing markets for low-grade lumber. 

Studies could well be made for the purpose of devel- 
oping improved logging equipment and operating meth- 
ods, by means of which, at no additional cost, logging 
waste may be reduced. 


Research for improving manufacturing processes and 
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FOUR EXAMPLES OF WASTED WESTERN HEMLOCK 


Namely: A large-sized top, a broken log, a stump that is cut 
too high and standing trees of small size, all of which will be 
burned by the slash fire. 


for the discovery of new commodities made from small 
and rough logs which might meet with general demand 
and a broad market, would also be of value. 


Fortunately, research is not limited to improving the 
usefulness of wood as wood. There is the opportunity, 
through breaking wood up into its constituents and re- 
distributing them, of creating a new fibrous, cellulosic, 
or chemical product. Most of the new uses for wood 
in the future will doubtless be developed along this line. 
It has already produced products of immense value, 
such as pulp and paper, synthetic wall boards, rayon, 
ethyl alcohol and many distillation products. For ex- 
tending the usefulness of the region’s woods for pulp 
and paper, three definite lines of attack have been sug- 
gested by the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory: The 
production of strong, light-colored papers from Doug- 
las fir; the production of light-colored papers, requir- 
ing mechanical pulp, from western hemlock and the 
true firs; and the production of medium-quality, large- 
tonnage papers of various types by the mild pulping 
processes, and particularly the production of semi-sul- 
phite papers from western hemlock and the true firs. 
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Sitka spruce stump cut low, showing no waste. 
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Left After Logging in the 


Douglas Fir Region 


By ALLEN H. HODGSON 


Associate Forester, Office of Forest Products 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon 


Editor’s Note—This study on unutilized trees is supplementary to Mr. 
Hodgson’s exhaustive work on “Logging Waste in the Douglas Fir Region” 
which has been published serially in this journal in the eight preceding 
issues. Data for the present article were gatnered by Mr. Hodgson while 
conducting the logging waste study. 


HEN timber in the Douglas fir region is logged usually 

all trees valuable enough to pay their way to market 

are felled, bucked into logs, and taken out of the 
woods. To qualify as merchantable, a tree must be compara- 
tively large and sound and of the right species. In addition 
to the merchantable trees there are in most stands of virgin tim- 
ber large numbers of smaller, undesirable trees which are left 
unused by the loggers. The subject of this report is these un- 
used trees. Many of them are mashed down when the larger 
trees are thrown; others are pulled over or broken when the 
logs are skidded to the railroad; the few that escape these pro- 
cesses and remain standing are generally killed when the slash 
is burned. 

A study of these “undesirable,” unused trees was made during 
the field seasons of 1926 and 1927, in conjunction with a log- 
ging waste survey on the logged-off lands of 24 representative 
and widely-distributed commercial logging operations, the com- 
bined annual output from which equalled one-fourth of all the 
logs produced in the Douglas fir region. These companies 
work under average conditions and in timber that is character- 
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istic of that being logged by the industry. The 150 sample-acre 
plots which served as the basis for the study were carefully 
selected to represent average conditions on freshly-logged-over 
lands and were examined before the slash was burned. The 
results, therefore, should represent a fairly dependable cross 
section of conditions in the commercial logging zone of the 
region. 

Of the companies studied, four were logging only national 
forest timber under Forest Service timber sale contracts. A 
fifth company was logging partly in national forest timber and 
partly in privately-owned timber. All of the remaining com- 
panies were logging privately-owned timber only. 

Since operators who are logging national forest timber must 
conform to certain federal utilization requirements which do 
not affect the activities of those logging private timber the two 
types of operations are treated separately in the following tables 
which summarize the findings of the study. 

Table 1 represents the trees that were left after logging by 
companies who were cutting privately-owned timber. It shows 
that on the average these operators were leaving 24.1 trees per 
acre. The trees averaged 12 inches in diameter (D.B.H.), 71 
feet in height and contained 225 feet, b.m., per tree. They 
totaled 4,983 feet b.m. per acre. Most of the trees were western 
hemlock, this species being represented by 20.7. There were 
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Photo by F. W. Cleator—U. S. F. 8S. 


COMMERCIALLY-IMMATURE TIMBER LIKELY TO BE SACRIFICED FOR THE ONE LARGE TREE AT THE LEFT 
Many young stands of timber in the average logging operation are destroyed and wasted for the sake of logging a few large 


trees, remnants of a former stand, which are growing with the younger trees. 
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Photo by H. M. Johnson 


PATCHES OF RELATIVELY SMALL TIMBER LEFT 
AFTER LOGGING 
These standing trees completely surrounded by slash are likely 
to be destroyed by fire when the slash is burned. With a little 
care they could be saved for continued growth and seed 
production. 


only 1.9 Douglas fir trees and the remaining 1.5 trees were other 
species such as western red cedar and true firs. 

Much variation was noted in the average number and size of 
trees that were left by the different companies. Company “B”, 
for example, was leaving 31.7 trees per acre, which averaged 
16 inches in diameter and totaled to more than 17,000 feet b.m. 
per acre. Company “D” was leaving 63.2 trees per acre, but 
these had an average diameter of only 10 inches, and Company 
“CU” was leaving less than one tree per acre. These variations 
were due mostly to differences in the character of timber being 
logged, but the standards of utilization enforced by the company 
was also a factor. 

Table 1 also shows that 20.1 of the trees left unused on an 
average acre were knocked down during logging and only four 
trees remained standing. The study shows that the trees left 
standing were, because of their character or position, of that 
class which will probably die and none of them were listed as 
ones that will live and serve as seed trees. 

Table 2 represents the same information as does Table 1 
except that it summarizes the findings of the study on the opera- 
tions cutting national forest timber. It shows that on these 
areas, based on an average acre, 20.8 trees with an average dia- 
meter (D.B.H.) of 11 inches and a height of 64 feet were left 
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as waste. These trees had an average volume of 145 feet b.m., 
or a total volume of 3,076 feet b.m. It is shown that 18.4 trees 
per acre were knocked down during logging and that 2.4 trees 
which will probably die were left standing. The table also shows 
that 2.1 trees per acre which will probably live and serve as seed 
trees, were left standing. These trees averaged 33 inches in 
diameter (D.B.H.), 155 feet in height and 2,089 feet b.m. in 
volume. 

Tables 3, 4, 5 and 6 show the trees of the various classes that 
were left after logging by diameter classes. These tables are 
based upon an average area of 100 acres in order to dispense 
with decimals. 

The trees left by the loggers as waste are of two types. The 
first type is represented by suppressed trees which have been 
crowded and dwarfed in the development of the commercial 
stand and trees of tolerant species which have entered the forest 
as an understory, growing and developing in the partial shade 
of the larger timber. Most of the trees of this type are western 
hemlock with occasional western red cedar but in some localities 
true firs make up a considerable portion of this type. Some of 
the trees in this “understory” type are misshapened and more 
or less defective, but many are sound and contain good material. 

The other type of unused trees are those which have become 
established either as individuals, as small groups, or as patches 
of trees covering from one or two acres to forty acres or more. 
Such trees occur in natural openings of the forest, the result of 
deadenings caused by fire, insects and wind storms. The trees 
of this “young, second-growth” type are represented in varying 
percentages by thrifty specimens of all the species common to 
the region. They are sound and except for small knots contain 
very good material, which if left to grow, would quickly develop 
into valuable timber. 

Conditions within areas of this type are not always the same. 
In some stands all of the trees may be about the same size, all 





Instead of mowing down small trees 
in the course of operations the logger 
can take advantage of the 20 to 80-year 


lead which nature has given him to- 
ward keeping his land productive. 
With only nominal expense and trou- 
ble he can keep and hold the rapidly 
developing young timber for continued 
growth and later harvest. 





TABLE 3—Number of Trees Pulled Down and Left After Logging in the 
Douglas Fir Region as Waste 
(Based on an average area of 100 acres) 





Character of 


Diameter Class—Inches D.B.H. 





Gpeation Sto 8to Ilto 
7 10 13 16 


14 to 


17to 20to 23to 26to 29to 32to 35to 
19 22 25 28 31 34 37 38+ Total 





No. No No No. 


Private timber 395 715 405 


249 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
128 71 24 10 + 5 2 2 2,010 





National forest timber 





372 660 470 


266 


30 22 i 4 4 es 4 8 1,840 





TABLE 4—Number of Trees Left Standing After Logging in the 
Douglas Fir Region that will Probably Die 


(Based on an average area of 100 acres) 





Character of 


Diameter Class—Inches D.B.H. 





Operation bias 
13 16 


14 to 


17 to 20to 23to 26to 29to 32to 35to 
19 22 25 28 31 34 37 38-+- Total 





’ No. No. 
Private timber 80 45 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
42 28 13 9 2 1 oa 6 400 





National forest timber >>> 87 30 





39 me 4 240 
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Photo by H. R. Spelman, U. 8. F. 8. 


TOMORROW’S FOREST BEING SACRIFICED FOR A FEW OLD VETERANS 
The logger in this case is taking out the few large trees to be seen on the skyline, amounting to 2 or 3 trees per acre. All of the 


second growth (40-year-old Douglas fir), as illustrated in the foreground, 


being too small to log with profit; in other cases some of the 
trees may be considerably larger than the others, a few perhaps 
being commercially mature and large enough to utilize as saw- 
logs, while most of the stand is as yet too small for this purpose. 

Within still other areas a few (two to ten per acre) very 
large trees, remnants of the former stand, may be found in 
mixture with the young second growth. In nearly all cases 
these patches of relatively small timber, from 20 to 80 years of 
age, are surrounded by the older and larger stands of timber 
which loggers will take out. 

The use which might be made of unused trees in the two types 
presents altogether different problems. In the case of the “un- 
derstory” type it is a matter of immediate utilization or a com- 
plete loss of the material, since the large timber can not be 
harvested without destroying the smaller trees. 

It is claimed that the value of the smaller trees will not justify 
the cost of logging them with the machinery and methods re- 
quired for moving the heavier logs. The only other recourse 
is to log the virgin timber by a two-step method, which would 
mean pre-logging or re-logging with small inexpensive equip- 


is destroyed during logging and left as waste. 


ment ahead of, or after the major logging operation. This has 
been done successfully in a few cases, and with a slight increase 
in the value of logs the use of two-step logging methods will no 
doubt increase. 

On the other hand, when the logger finds patches of the 
“small, second-growth” type, he may choose to adopt one of two 
methods. He can follow the usual practice and fell the large 
trees into these young stands and mow them down with heavy 
cables as he skids the large logs through them. If this is done 
he will sacrifice all of the commercially immature trees for the 
few of usable size or the few old veterans mixed with the young 
timber and he will then burn what still remains of the second 
growth with the slash fires following logging. 

Or, he can take advantage of the 20 to 80-year lead which 
nature has given him toward keeping his land productive. If 
he adopts this policy he will take the necessary steps to protect 
these young stands of timber against the destroying effects of 
uncontrolled logging and fire. With only nominal expense and 
trouble he can keep and hold this rapidly-developing young 
timber for continued growth and later harvest. 





TABLE 5—Number of Trees, Standing and Knocked Down, Left After Logging 
in the Douglas Fir Region as Waste 


(Based on an average area of 100 acres) 





Character of 


Diameter Class—Inches D.B.H. 





Operation 
Sto 8to I1lto 
7 10 13 16 


14 to 


17 to 20to 23to 26to 29to 32to 35to 
19 22 ae 28 31 34 37 38+ Total 





No. No. No. No. 
461 823 485 294 


394 718 557 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
170 99 37 19 6 6 2 8 2,410 


296 69 22 4 4 4 2,080 


Private timber 








National forest timber Ss 4 8 





TABLE 6—Number of Trees Left Standing After Logging in the Douglas Fir Region 
that will Probably Live as Seed Trees 


(Based on an average area of 100 acres) 





Diameter Class—Inches D.B.H. 
Character of 


Operation 





14to 20to 26to 32 to 38 to 44 to 50 to 
19 25 31 37 43 49 55 





Private timber -.......................... 





National forest timber 
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13-Ton Dryers 
or 4-Inch Table Rolls... 
and Not a Flicker of Vibration 


Balancemdynamic balance, running balance; Bearings—friction- 
free Timkens; Precision perfect micrometer caliper, surfaces 
finished to the nth degree; these are factors that account for the 
smooth vibrationless performance of all Bagley & Sewall rolls. 
So smooth that a 48 roll dryer section coasts eleven minutes after 
power is cut off. So vibrationless that a brimming glass of water 
may be balanced on a journal without spilling a drop. And these 
factors are reflected in economies of production and maintenance 
—in low power consumption, in longer life for wires and felts, in 
the minimizing of broke, in infrequent replacements, in aniform- 
ity of paper finish. Bagley & Sewall is equipped to make such 
rolls and organized to use its equipment to fullest advantage. 
And it’s to your advantage to make fullest use of this equipment 
and this organization. 


| Tee Basley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N. Y 
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